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Pournal of Enalish and Foreiqn Literature, Science, and the fine Arts. 








PRICE 
No. 708. LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1841. FPOURPENCE. 
° (Stamped Edition, &d.) 
fs becribersi in remote places,the ne numbers are reissued in Month] P: rts, stitched i r,and forwarded with the M 
For tne cover the C Continent, for not less th han 3 onths, and i in advance, are received by M Y Baupay, 3, Quai M N Malaquais Paris, or at the Athenwum Office oe Sete 
to be To other countries, the postage in addition. 


Countries not requiring postage to 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
THE ANNUAL MEETING for the ELECTION of 
FFICERS ° wall be held on MONDAY, the 24th instant, at 21, 


legent-st 
Th reChair will be taken at One o'clock precise 
3 Waterloo-place, J. R. TACREON, 
May 19, 1841. 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, SOMERSET HOUSE. 
April 18, 1841. 
HE COUNCIL of the GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL of DESIGN, with the sanction of the Right Hon. 
the President of the Bonrd of Trade, have determined to ede. 
sons for the purpose 
(ate we teachers In branch Schools of Design, and propose to 





=O 4 





in London, fy fr. or li. 2s. the year. 


NDIAN RUBBER BINDINGS on view at 


Churton’s Library, 26, Holles-street. 


Sales by Auction. 
THE eine” - fo ny rent nag AND ETCHINGS 
N AMATEUR. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE é MANSON, on MONDAY, May 2%, 
= t oe Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, at i 
cisely, 

“SMALL COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS 
in the Portfolio, comprising some of the Works of Hollar, 
from the Townley and Josi Collections; lish Portraits, and 

a few Etchings by oe and Books o Pri ts. 

May be viewed S g, and Catal had. 














Exhibitions, of 30. a Year each, yA 4-4 
ee aoa ay hereafter be determined, to to 


TROBATIONARY CLASS will be OPENED on the Ist of 

?=R NEXT for all who may wish to become Candidates 

for the Exhipitions, and those who are admitted will be taught 

Eres it for three Months, at Ge end of which time the six 
essful Candidates will be : nm. oot 


be learnt on application, either by letter or personally, 
cuss The hours of 12 and 3, to Mr. Dyce, Director of ly, 
School of Design, Somerset House. 


GENTLEMAN of long experience in teach- 
, who can give the ost respectable references, is now 
a histte' to give PRIVATE. LESSONS i in MATHEMATI 
CLASSICS, and the MCIRNCES Address J.S., Miss Anyon’s 
Library, New-street, Dorset-square. 


BEPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove Mewes, 
IPTON, Middlesex, conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNE. nom this Establishment, in the most healthy, 5 rt x. 
Brompton, TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from the 
of 4to 10 years, are received toBOs ARDand EDUCATE. Ale ned 
garden is attached to ‘the house, which is spacious, and replete 
with every comfort ‘erms, commencing from the time of 
entrance, 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MipoLesex.—PARENTS and GUARDIANS, desirous 

of selecting a School in a healthy situation, combining the in- 

tellectual advantages of a Collegiate Course with religious 

i tion. moral plication (iby fnew care. may 0 ee 
on application (i er, pre- o the 

vit Walmsley, 3) ,. 4 D. M de 


ector: 1 Hanwell ; 
D.C.L., Princi xior M: lene Hall, ‘Green; or of the 
J. . Emerton, 
well Station is7 miles from Town on 


-A., Principal, (ty the School.—The Han- 
+ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
[HEs «APOTHECARY to the Hospital has a 





hati 




















e Great Western Railway. 
VACANCY for an APPRENTICE. 
BRITISH ———<« La ee ADVANCEMENT 


HE ELEVENTH | MEETING of the BRI- 


TISH ASSOCIATION FOR one ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE will be held in PLYMOUTH, commencing on Thurs- 





day, July “on josh, 7 concludin; 4 Wednesday, August 4. 
AYLOR, re roy General asurer. 
ORN | YATES, F.R. S.,'Secretary to the Council. 


London, resi 26, 1841. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS at the Sonpart_ The next Exhibition 
vill take place on SATURDAY, the 12th Subjects 
for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday the gee or at 
the Garden before half-past 9 o a. A.M, on the 12th 
The gates will be Ce med at 1 p.m. ‘Tickets are issued t 
Fellows at this oooh: ; or at the Garden in the 
afternoon of the days of Exhibition at 10s. each; but . will 
be issued without an Order from a Fellow of the Societ: 
21, Regent-street. 


HE CLASS LECTURES at the ROYAL 
POLY TRcec INSTITUTION, Recent-stTReer. 
CHEMISTRY, \ 4 Mr. MA a inthe L 














These Lectures continue Laboratory of 
the Institution. Cy b ay days, an days, at 7 
ogock | in the 

STE “ENGINE no STEAM NAVIGATION CLASS, (with 


most complete Bode). for Naval Officers and others, on 
oy renines, 8 o'clock. Course 3 Guineas. 

NGINE- DRIVERS CLASS--On. Monday and Wednesday 
Evenings, at 9 o'clock. tonne 2 Guineas. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS.—TO LET, 
te Gentleman and be writes oc * Sing} oe Lady. ea Gen- 
with a Servant, APAR FUR- 
NISHED, felishecally situated | 4 rte vyl of NOT- 
TING HILL, with oo en. The use of a OS 
and stable if req Xn ‘or particulars ~g AO r. Geo. 
Head, House a &c. 7, Upper. Baker-street, Regent's Park. 


E LA RUE &CO.’S PATENTS.—CAUTION 

o PAPER-ST. AINERS and LETTER-PRESS PRIN- 

TERS. Ror ICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Law proceedings 
will be commenced st all persons infringing their Patents. 

Printing in rainbow. bath straight and in ie forms part of 

ese patents; and all Embossing of Pa hangings giving ing 
Frneht lines, or lines slighty e curved, forms 5 part of De la Rue's 
ent pr i 


LECTROTY PE.—The most unique specimens 
of Ancient and Modern Gems, Medals, &c., prepared for 
this useful and entertaining process, may be obtained at J. 
PAYNE'S, Engraver, 22, Fleet-sirect three fra East from the 
Temple. By these oulds the finest specimens of 
Ancient an rt may 4 transferred 
pense) to the cabinets. of the curious. zs a 
collection cannot fail to give e con 
The prepa Moulds. Wax Gocvadens, Plaster Casts, &c. 
can be forwarded to all parts of the country, upon the receipt ‘ot 
& post-office ‘e ~ order. 
-B. ‘A Book on Electrotype Maniguiation, 
describing the latest improvements in this branch of science, 


on= 














(at a small ex- 
re examination of the 








Price Is, 


SOUTHGATE ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on FRIDAY, May 28, and 4 following days, (Sunday 


excepted), 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in every de aa? of Literature, including the 
LIBRARY of a CLE deceased, removed from the 
Country ; among which are, onasticon Anglicanum, 
by Caley. Ellis, Bandipelt &c.,8 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, India 
proofs, 4 vols.—Curtes’ Life of the Duke of Ormonde, 3 vols. = 
—Manton's Works, XY vols. calf—Kennicott's Hebrew Bible, 2 
vols. russia—Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, and Whitby's Commen- 
ag 7 vols. calf—Poli ti Synopsis, 5 v 5 vols.—Barrow's Works, 3 vols. 
P.—Hobbes’ Wor Ec: iastical History, 2 vols. 
“Tarde ner's Works. vols. calf—Faber on Pagan Idolatry, 3 vols. 
calf— Nicholson's Architectural I 
Architettura, 8 vols.—Pinkerton's  yovanes and Travels, 17 vols. 
ee de Moliére, 6 vols.—Dibdin's Northern Tour, 2 vols.— 
atg’s Sceneries, 5 = —Beitied ame, 8 vols. apieiey' 7 
Woe s, by Gifford, 6 vols. a—te7een 
Works, 8 vols. calf Hutchinson’s orks, “with favolement, 13 
vols. russia—'Tjllotson’s Works, 10 vols. calf—A larg 








France, and o} ‘a 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT. 


CURIOUS AND VALUABLE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH OF 
SHAKSPERE, THE LATE MR. MUNDEN’S-SHAKSPERE 
CUP, ALSO HIS PORTRAIT BY SHEE, VERY ELEGANT 
BOOKCASE, &c. 


meen, EY ANS WILL SELL, at 93, Patt 
ALL S DAY, May 22, and MONDAY, 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of an EMINENT CoL 1 Maze POR 
akspere affixed toa pn ga. 
tionably bt and enrolled—Nichols's History of fsa 
shire, 9 vols. ianpe e paper—Hutchins’ . History of f Dorsetshi hire, 4 
vols. large paper—Sir T. More’s Works, first edition—the Scrope 
que Grosvenor ‘Boll 2 Vols. very rare—a Series of Books on 
ling, and other Sports—Collecione de — Volante, per 
al lo, 11 vols. hak Cup, carved from 
his Molbery Tree —Portrait « of Munden, painted 
— of 








by Shee — 
n Jonson—an elegant winged Rosewood Bookoase, 








M® BENTLEY begs to inform the Medical 
Profession and Druggists, shat the VEGETABLE JUICES, 
—— tgorging to bis method . The obtained in any 

at his Establishment on = - 
i — . the Bank to Finsbury-square, ‘paneenrepturvedeuns 





the robation of 
of the ptm eminent members of the ‘Profession. mnet conee 


HEMISTRY.—The rapid advance of the 


Science of Chemistry and its influence on the arts, on 
domestic economy, and even = the amusements of —- a 
cannot fail to have been observed by every one. It has produced, 
and is daily producing, new combinations for the arts, new sub- 
stances for domestic uses,—and it has given a new direction to 
manufactures. 

‘There is however one branch of the science which has not ob- 
tained—and from causes easily congnento—that attention in this 
country its inherent yy ~ aged pametyy its a _ 
tion to Pharmacy, (i. e.) for th 











of Annuals, ( Oriental Books, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Ca’ es had. 
* Liberal accommodations offered o: Property : and large 
or ea Collections of Books, Prints, . promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


MODERN PERIODICALS, ETC, 


R. L. A. LEWIS will sell at his House, 125, 
Fleet-street, on FEoeepAy 26th, 2 following dev. 
the STOCK of MR. J. a MITH, removed from Lynn, (by 
order of his Trustees.) c aprising 8 ve a ery 
MODERN PERIODICALS agazine, Penny 
Cyclopedia, leare rey's Clock, po ey a Nights. note ok Ma- 
—— Publications of Mess Virt me 
nigh also 172 copies of DAVY'S “AltcH TEC? URA 
PR CES ents: a large 8vo. volume, lately published at 1/. = 
—Books in Quires, and Miscellaneous Books, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS is PREPARING for IMMEDIATE SALE, 
The LIBRARY of a MEDICAL GENTLE- 





e assortment of 





MAN, deceased, removed from Kennington ; including CUR- 
TIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, from its Commencement to 
Dec, vols. e remainder in Nos.— 


Cuvier's Animal kingdom, 17 rin EL 's Naturalist’s Re- 
pository, 5 a ye mo ‘3 vi- a 's Seats, 8 vols.—Britton's 
i Antiquities, 4 vols. nd in 3—Cowper's Ana- 
tomy—Albinus’ Anatomy-—Coopet or on Hernia— Coo; Dis 
cations—Cooper on t! red—Cooper on 


Nature presents us with a vast number of substances, vegetable 
and mineral, which exert effects an 6 the human body as me- 
dicifies, but these substances ces require to be elaborated, conphines, 
and suitably prepared by the Chemist, before they can be e 
ployed to the greatest advantage in the cure of diseases. Tho 
profound study of this department*of Chemistry in German 
‘ance has many new substances, concentrate 
| virtues of ost forms, separa 
from their active oy the inert. matter with which they 
has pos- 





may be combined—and 
sessing most desirable and Manion 
It has been clearly demonstrated that m t ~s of the uncertainty 





upon some active 
principle which may be easily destroyed in the process of pre- 
paration without any observable change in their yazeioal pro- 
perties ; A when ect is the elimination of such active 
pri process is extremely delicate and difficult—and it 
spent t! erefore follow that great advantages will flow from having 
by w os m nes are prepared watched over by 


a fefined Che Chemist: 
together with the conviction that in this 
country this most useful branch of Chemistry lay neglected, in- 


after studying in the English schools, to pursue the subject for 
several years atthe French AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, AT 
WHICH HE ENJOYED THE RARE ADVANTAGES OF BEING OC- 
CUPIED IN THE LABORATORIKS OF LizBiG AND Dumas, un- 





—Rayer's Plates of the Gone of the Skin. 
The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed 


from Kent. 


The ENTIRE STOCK of Mr. GEO. WIGHT- 
MAN, by erder of his Assignees. 


The HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and EF- 
FECTS of Mr.GEORGE WIGHTMAN, by order of his Assignees. 


ACOLLECTION of BOOKS from the Country. 


125, Fleet-street, May 22, 1841. 


THE LATE FLETCHER RAINCOCK, ESQ.’S COLLEC- 
TION OF ENGRAVINGS, &c. LIVERPOOL. 
AUCTION, by Messrs. T. WINSTANLEY & 
SONS, on MONDAY, the Bist Hf May wh one 6 following 
days (Sunday the 6th of June oqnogeed at }1 o'clock punc- 
tually each day, at their Rooms, in = street, Liverpool, 
(By order of the Executors 


HE VERY EXTENSIVE, VALUABLE, 
and GENUINE CG COLLECTION of the late FLETCHER 
RAINCOCK, verpool, which con- 
sists of English E iGRAVINGS, oe several of the favourite 
Works Ks pgarth , Sharp, Strange, ozzi, &c.; FOREIGN 
ENGRAVINGS, the production of the most vadmired Artists of 
the inten School, including many Speckmene of Marc Antonio 
and his Scholars, ‘with a few fine Works of Ly ael Morghen, 
and Modern Engravers ; those of other Forel hools, includ- 
ing many of the e highly valued Works of rt Durer, Lucas 
Van Leyden, and the little Masters, of fiotlar, B Bolswert Count 
BeHINGS: ta’ Remibrenat and te and others. AINTERS ne 
y . ra: and 
Artists ; a very numerous Collection of sralcfored aod English . 


f persons of eve’ rank ~~ (ora aatretiy British 
History ; ; many TOREIGN: PORTRAIT: linc — 


siepenm, Su dence. Vischer, a Hy = nent 
MEZZOTINTOES, after Sir Joshua Reynolds ; heatrical and 
phical and A 





Artis ~¥ Port + sg To in Subjects; 
curious Wood Cuts and Eithography a few Drawings. by t a 
Old Masters ; Imitations of Draw ; with a great Variet 
other interesting and desirable ductions of the Graphic 

e whole may he viewed on the 28th, and it 


the 29th, and each Day's Sale on the previous afternoon, rom 
four o'clock to seven ; and to to prevent damage and confusion, no 
person will be odes odeiued to a Views or coe hang TA palogue. 
r. anchester; a C 
Stes. eater atthe tend Coynten eral Of. ir. 
am essrs. nstanley, Paternoster- ; 
snd of Messrs. T T. Winstanley & Sons, Church-street, Liverpool, 
supe te ls. 
cdlecaly after the above will also be sold, the late Mr. 
Raincock's \ Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY, Catalogues of 
are preparing, and further particulars will be giv 











en. 


y the Savans to whom organic Chemistry is most 
indebted. 


To carry out these em Mr. Buttock has fitted up the ex- 
tensive premises, 22, CONDUIT STREET, tats BeatrTis’s 
HOTEL, WITH LABORATORIES, AND EVERY REQUISITE TO 
PREPARE ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES ALL CHEMICAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL CompouNps either for tests or medicinal 
use, ALSO FOR THE FAITHFUL AND ACCURATE DISPENSING 
= ry -p~ and he hopes the many years he mes Lg 
e study of Chemistry and the collateral scie 
under the most | Epished F Professors will be concidered ry 





‘HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 
ZEALAND —— & srry ok NOTICE, pfhes in 
ed at an rdinary Gene! 
Court of Ketone | held the — and in accordance with the 
Provisions of the Co 's Charter of Incorporation, ht 
Thousand New Shar es of ora each have been created, in 
tion to the y Te number of Shares forming the Capital Stock 


ft 
oF ne Hebt rig or to the Shares created as above will 
becdeeeh. catty of SUNE RENCE neny in ting fer 
o T, 
of in the undermentioned book, their intention of availing the! 
tl 
«The th Shares will be distributed among the parties apply- 
ing, rateably 7 propostl an se number of Shares held by 
t the old stoc 
iva book willbe at this house on and after Monday next, the 
7th instant, for th 
rs as inte’ 








e signature of such of the present Share- 
to subscribe for new — 
By order of the Cou 
F. DILLON BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
New Zealand House, til May 1841. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fisstcteost, next St. 
unstan’s Church, May 10 
None, is hereby given, that. a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of Cy sRoclety 
will be held their Office, Fhest-strest, on SATU the 
5th day of Od next, * 12 i on of th at wegen precisely. for 
ng & i ion of the su nooqrancs 








ty TICE 18 HEREBY F 
GIVEN, that a Second Smeal G eneral Meeting xin beheld at 
the like hour and place, on the following Saturday, the 12th day 
of June, for the purpose o the which sh 
have been to at such first meeting, in pursuance of the 

rovisions —— in the Deed of Settlement ; qed Notice is 
Rrereby, f Lay = en, that any person who shall have been 

TE isty for two whole years may, on the 
dection rea vy his policy, and of the last receipt for t the premium 
thereon, be present at such meetings. 

The Chair will be }——-k at 4 eleck pecctecly at each of the 
said tings. order of the Directors. 

_ 7 order 3B0, KIRKPATRICK, Actuary, 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. Established in 

1833. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Trustees—William Banbury, =a. Banker. 

1c _ in Humphery., Esa, Al 

ony, 
ore— THOMAS  PARNCOMIS ts Esq, Sheri 
oe THO ndon and stiases Chairman. 


f Lo 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. D 
William ewuuragt +Yzum mph meng. r Esq, Ald. M.P. 
T 





Harry Barrett, Esq. R. Ingleb ee og q. Manchester. 
Edward Bates, " hos Alderman. 
‘Thomas Cam ~y 4. ps Bile i. Esq. 


James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

This Company y charges the lowest rate of premium for the 
ums qeeores, thereby in effect giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate aud certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 

and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical div tig oy yo 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. vation 

of the Company’s liabilities shows a large surplus Peer which is 
left for the further security of the assured, so that there is now 
a vested capital of considerably poater amount than the esti- 
mated value of the outstanding <I claims on the Company. 


ANN ‘UAL PRE 1'TO. ASSURE 100/. 
Age. | For | For 7 ou m Term of sate. 
25 xo eS vit sf #1 Bs 
35 ':2: 9 | 1 3 8 3 5 10 


0 2 213 9 
In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family when the least present outlay is de- 
sirable, the varied and cea prenbensive tables of the Argus Office 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. A 
of Directors, with the medical officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 

GUARA NTEED "MUTUAL and PROPRIETARY LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, 

nd > Regent-street, London +. ae St. Andrew-street, Edin- 
A tileet-sireet, Dub 

The 'P Poe ici ES AR *INDEFEASIBLE AND INDISPU- 

TABLE, unless they a been obtained by fraudulent misre- 
presentatio n. 

Any mistake, or even an unintentional omission, in answer to 
the numerous questions put by Companies, has the effect of 
panelling the policy, and forfeiting the premiums, thus render- 

it in general a matter of uncertainty (until the claim comes 
LY made) whether the policy be of any value. The London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Assurance Company, determined to ob- 
viate what they consider injustice to the gosared, satisfy them- 
selves upon the various parece proposed by them before they 
enter into the Sang yy ob frame their policies in 
such terms that they may d as certain available 
future a ‘and = ~diulmpeachable a negotiable documents 


for tra 
ONE HALF’ OF i He PReMiuMs way REMAIN UNPAID 


affording a greater facility — ‘in } a and family pro- 
visions t mys any other plan which has been stapested—allowing 
® peliey to be dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice—an 
entitling the assured at a future period, when loss of health may 
prevent him from obtaining a new assurance, to continue a 
policy for double the amount of the sum for which he has paid 
premium: 

¢ usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents, and 
medical gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports. 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Managing Director. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament.—Capita 0002. 
‘airons—The Archbp. of Yor! Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry a Francis Lawley, Bart. 
Earl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 
The Earl of Tyrconnel A. Ingilby, Bart. 
The | of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
The Earl of Yarborough Sir . Vavasour, Bart. 
ne paqnoet Uibasestas and| Sir S. Crompton, Bart. M.P. 
The Archdeacon of York 
Arobdeacen of the East Riding 
| Arehdeacon of Cleveland 
Jno. Henr Lowther, Esq. M.P. 
G, F. Barlow, Esq. 
Robert Crac roft, 2sq. 
, Esq. 
. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Mai tin ptapy lion, ion, baa. 
4. 
aduke AWyvill, Esq. 
iscrick Park. 
Sheriff- Hutton Park. 














The his por Ripon 
Vv iscount N Morpeth, » MP, 





ord Hotham, M.P. 
Lord Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H. 


Lot Wenlock 
Lord Worsley, M.P. 
jon, E. R. Petre Marn 
Trusiees—Lord W enlock, 
G. L. Thqmpece, Esq. 
ot. Swann, Esq’ 
Bankers—Messrs. Sesan, g ‘Tough & Co. Y osk. 
Actuary and Secretary—N L. Newman, Yo 
London Agent for the Life Department Nir Edward Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, ity. 

The steady and increasing support whi this Company has J 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the — idence which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberali 

The attention of the pati. de particalarly called to the terms 
of this Company for LI to the distinction 
which is made between Mave and FemAce lives, 

The following extracts from the ‘Tables (complete Copies of 
which, with the Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on ee, at the Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents.) ‘will show the Annual Premiums required. 
for se curing 100/., payable on the decease of 








Age | A MALE. |AFEMALE.|! Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
nex next 

birth-| Whole Life Premiums. |}birth-| Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 

10 | 4176 \£15 4 | w@ | £91 6 | £3 3 2 
13 193 170 || 50 419 313 3 
16 lil 3 1 810 || 53 411 6 426 
20 140 Lu 6 |) 56 540 4140 
23 117 0 113 8 |) 6 | 660 | 512 6 
26 203 116 2 63 7&8 69 6 
#30 250 119 9 66 | 840 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 64 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 u26 
40 219 9 212 0 76 131 9 
43 353 (*317 2 80 15 12 10 














* Erample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22/. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the same age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. 17s. 6d. 


FIRE INSURANCES are also effected by this Company at the 
ment Dy omy terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
e 
ents have been appointed in most of the principal towns 
Jens as well as at the Office in York, every lofecuation 
be had. 
Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
peve been | made ; ithe Comanenons allowed are such as to render 
e Agencies wor e attention of respectabl \e 
plications t to be tnade to - ss oP 


Mr. W. L. NEWMAN » Actuary and Secretary, York, 








FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 

ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY OFFICE. No, 12, Chatham- 

place, ——— London. Capi 

Muskett, isa. mi: ra Chairman. 
we utterworth Bayley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A married man, by paying a year ly premium, or a single sum, 

bn ying accordin ng to the age of his wife, may secure to each 

is future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 

Staining any given age. 

me —Wife aged 21....8/. lls. 6d. Annual Premium for 

a xeers 341. ls. 8d. pad - one sum, will entitle each 
Chi id attaining 21 years of age to 100/. 

Life Assurance and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 
The usual commission to Solicitors. 

COM- 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London.—Capital, One Million. 
Directors—Wm. Bard: tt, Esq. Robert Eglinton 
Samuel Woceer Erasmus Robert Fete, Esq. 
Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
Peter Morrison, 
William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Henry Lewis smale, Esq. 
q. Thomas Teed, E 
MEDICAL OF FIcERs: Physician—John C leadinaing, N M. D. F.R.S, 
Consulting Pigcicten— Wiles Stroud. 
Surgeons—Ebenezer Smith, nd Wm. Gwillim’ Leevets, Esq. 
Standing e Hon. J. Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Solicitor—William Bevan, Esq. Uld Jewry. 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett & Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 
This Institution has been constituted so as to afford the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Seay Holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than can be 
obtained in other Offices. The decided superiority of its plan, 
and its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
inqontestably. by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
others, the following improvements on the system 
wonalig adopted may enumerated :— 
most economical set of T'ables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offe! 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 
Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
teguired on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 


Premiums may be paid either Annually, als-vensty, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of paymen 
4 Bo ard of Directors in attendance daily at 
e of the assured in every case admitted in the Paige” 
A 1 claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants | remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 


~ | Premium per Cent. per Annum payable durin 
pba = Five | ard Five | 4th Five | Remainder 











Age. 
| rs. a years. of life. 
20 fT 4 |e1°3 0 110 11 aus £238 
22) 1191 sf 217 6 
40 116 1| Hie 214 6] 3 


434 
50 216 71 3 9 4 455 383 613 _7_ 


a PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry. Established in the year 1834, 
By Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
Divcitiesianene parchell, Esq. tonatean Hayne, Esq. © 
John Clayton, Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. Colonel Robinson. 
John Cole, Esq amuel Wm. Rowsell, Esq. 
Ric herd G odson, Esq. M.P Folliott Scott Stokes, Esq. 
Capt. Sir A. P. Green, it. N. | James Whiskin, Esq. 
Henry Thomas W indsor, Esq. 








-C. 
Wm. hapman Harnett, Esq. 
Ac'uary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The Directors are anxious to draw attention to the following 
advantages eeccontes by this Institution: 

An Annual Division of the Profits of the Society amongst all 
those policies on which two premiums have been paid, on the 
principle of adding to each policy a sum exactly proportionate 
to the amount tngiesaually contributed. 

The amount of the bonus which the Society declared on the 
3ist of December, 1340, was on an average about 17/. per cent. on 
the premiums paid. 

The privilege accorded to every member of personally at- 
tending and voting at all the general me -etings of the Society. 

his secures to each insurer the o portunity, Se for him- 
self at any time of the condition ofthe Societ 

A freedom from by Sey liability to contribute, under any 
circumstances, in the shape of calls, the liability of the insurers 
being positively limited by the deed of settlement to the existing 
funds of the Institution. 

Since the Society has been established it has realized, by the 
steady accumulation of its premiums, a real capital, invested 
wholly in Government and freehold securities, sufficient to 
guarantee the due payment of every claim, and to realize all the 
advantages originally prommined to the insurer. 

The tables of rates, which present a variety of modes of 
assuring life suited to the different circumstances of Bm ting 
and the rules and regulations of the Society, may be obtained 


by application at the Office. 
By order. PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
3, Great Marlborough-street, May 22 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


TUE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


I. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY OF HER 
Fa! RIN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY 
LAND. 2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous illustrations. 





Il. 
THE TRUSTEE: a Never. By the Author of the 
Tragedy of ‘ The Provost of Bruges.’ 3 vols, 


Ill. 

L.E.L’S LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS. 
Comprising ° New Tragedy, and above One Hundred fice es in 
Verse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. Edited by LAMAN 
BLANCHARD. Esq. 2 vols. — 8vo. with Portrait. 


THE LOVE MATCH: a ‘om. By Mrs. MABERLY, 
Author of ‘ Emily.’ 3 vols. a Portrait of the Authoress. 


THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. By THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, Esq., Author of * The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits of —s a" &e. 


THREE YEARS IN PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. 
By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Vil. 

THE IDLER IN aged fa | the COUNTESS of 

BLESSINGTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 
enry Colburn, Publisher, is Great  Miarlborough-street. 





NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Orme, & Co, 


SELECTION from the PHYSIOLOGICAL 

and HORTICU LTURAL PAPERS published in the 
Transactions of the Royal and Horticultural Societies, by the 
late THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, Esq. President of the Hor 
ficaltaral Society of London, &c. &c.: with a SKETC CHO 
HIS LIFE, Royal 8vo. Portrait and 7 Plates. 15s. cloth. 


HE WYE and its ASSOCIATIONS; 4 
Pedestrian Ramble. By LEITCH RITCHIE. With 2 
highly-finished Engravings, after T. Creswick. Crown 8vo. 125, 
R. BULL'S HINTS to MOTHERS, &e. 


3rd edition, in fep. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


4. 
ASTERMAN READY ; or, the WRECK of 
the PACIFIC; the mg! ofan a Engle Family wrecked 
on a Desert Island. "By Ca + With Illustrations 
on Wood, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“ Most instructive, amusing, and interesting for youth.” Lit, Gaz, 


R. JAMES’S CORSE de LEON; or, the 
Brigand. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls, 6d. 
Will be published on Tuesday, June 1: 
1. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of JAMES 


MONTGOMERY, Author of the ‘ Weed betege the Flood,’ 
Lapged Eaition, edited by the AUT Additional 





Poems; an ogtaph hical Prefeces, Vol. 2 | 
in Four Monthly Volumes, 5s. each, with engraved Frontis- 
pieces and Vignette Titles, after’ George Jones, . R.A, &e. 


OORE'S POETICAL WORKS. First uni- 
form Edition, collected and arranged by Mr. MOOR’ 
with New Notes, Prefaces, &c. Vol. 8, with Frontispiece a 
Vignette, from G. Jones, Esq. f A. Ss. price 5s. cl. lettered, 
*4* To be Volumes. 





RANDE'’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITER ATCC and ART. Part 5, 8vo. price 5s. 
* To be completed f in 12 Monthly Parts. 


Oow’s ILLUSTRATIONS of the BREEDS 

of the DOMESTIC ANIMALS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 
Part 9: The Sheep, No. 4—The Sout wn, Ryeland, and Old 
Lincoln Breeds. Oa 4 beautifaly coloured Plates, price 21s. 


w Burlington-street, May 22, 14 
R. BEN NTLEY. TIAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOW. 4 NEW WORKS, 





THE QUEEN’ $ POISONER ; 
Or, FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH Century. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of * ‘A Sommer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &e, 
we. —_ 


THE HISTORY ‘or DUELLING ; 


Com 
NARRATIVE of the MOsT R tEMARKABLE PERSONAL 
ENCOUNTERS, from the Entliest Period down she the 


By 3EN 
Author of ‘ Custeuttios of Medic al Experience,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
“ Dr. Millingen’s work is ‘ofa c beracter altogether anecdotical 
—the cream of French and —" memoirs,"’— Atheneum, 


THE MARRYING MAN. 
By the Author of ‘ Cousin Sooty, &e. 
In 3 vols. post 8 
TRS 
MEMO OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W ARREN HASTINGS, 
ate Governor-General of India. 
Including his Journals and Letters, now first published from the 
inals in possession of the F emily. 
By the Rev, G. R. GLE 
Author of ‘ The Lite of Sir Thomas Slunto, 
Chelsea College,” &c. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures. 
“This will be classed among the standard productions requi- 
site to form a library, and richly deserves a place among the 
best biographies of the past - "—Courter. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 
MY COUSIN AES AO 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 
Author of the *Ingoldsby ith ag &e. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“We have read this book without stequing, and have laughed 
very heartily by the way.’’"—Eraminer. 
vi. 


* Traditions of 


EL G ° 
EMERSON TENNENT, M.P. 
Author of? JA from the gean,’ * Mitton of Modem 
Greece,’ &e. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
“The most valuable, as well as one of the most amusing 
works of the present day. "Standard. 


VII. 
TEPrPreF. SUST AT Ke 


A Ro 
By CAPT. MEADOWS. TAYLOR, 
or the. Service of His Highness the ee FY 
Author of ‘Confessions of a 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
. Ose of the ey productions of the class of fictions to which 
t belo true Orientalism it will take its place by the 
itp of*  Hajii Ba Baba,’ or ‘ The Kuzzilbash.” ’’"—Morniag Herald. 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND; and The 
Woman OF A Saag AGE. 
Edited b Z 
Author of * Moths a an ~ e Dowager, 
rm y' —% 
In 3 vols. pest - — the Qsth instant.) 


THE NEW VOLUME Be : THE, STANDARD NOVELS’ 


THE INHERITANC 
By the celebrated Author of * Marriage,’ and ‘ Destiny.’ 
with the at the end of the Month.) 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
blisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


(Tote 
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THE ATHENAZUM 








” oot “Tut published, E i'n 8vo. price 8s. in cloth, and lettered. 
ae L NARRATIVE of the PASSION 
R LORD HARMONISED. With Reflections. 
"cot By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
at liow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, end Waterloo- 
ds "Pail Stalls and sold by J. H. Parker, O 


Now publishing, in Weekly Naupbens. price = rT in Monthly 
HE PICTORIAL "HISTORY of FRANCE. 


By G. M. BUSSEY, Author of a * History of Napoleon.” 
nlagtrated re, 3y upwards of ay | Hundred Ensrevings . = Wood, 
by Georg: 





on, after the Designs of Jules 
Pu Part . will r ged on the Ist of. , 
London: Wm. S. “Orr & Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; 


sold by al Booksellers. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth 
HISTORY of the EEPORMATION on the 


CONTINENT. By GEORGE WADDINGTON, D.D., 
Dean of Durham, Author of . "History of the Church.” 








“The author has ts and facts 
not generally known: he has weighed oo Gissertated upon 
them with exemplary ‘calmness an impartiality, such, indeed, 


as seldom characterize historians who take the | 
their theme. "Monthly Review for May. 
London: pencan & Malcolm, 7, Faternoster-row. 
. 8¥0. price 48s. 
REMAINS of 2 ALEXANDER’ KNOX, Esq., of 
Dublin, M.R.1.A., conten chiefly Explanatory 
of Christian Doctrine, and Confidentia Ls pd with Private 
Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Character, Sentiments, and 
Lite, May be had separately, p 
The Doctrine of the Sacraments, as exhibited in 
several Treatises. First published in ‘ The Remains of Alex- 
ander Knox, Price 5s. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 = he Fe ge Sa Illustrations, price 


HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES, 
SE: RCHINS, and the other Animals of the Clase 
AcHINODERMG ATA: eqptaining an Account of every Species 
met with on the British C 
By EI DWARD. FORBES. M. W.S. For. Sec. B.S. 

This Volume is uniform with the British » to. ona Bri- 
tish Reptiles by Prof. Bell, and the British Birds and British 
Fishes by Mr. Yarrell. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo., containing nearly 350 
Illustrations, 
GENERAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL 

KINGDOM, ane MARU Al. of COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. By T. RYMER JO) 7 SF. 
Professor of ( omparative Anatom King’s College, London ; 

Fullerian Professor of Physiology i in the Royal Institution of 

Great Britain. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in 18mo. price 4s. cloth lettered, the 3rd 
editi iy altered and enlarged, o 
ATINS and VESPERS, with HYMNS and 
seeps | DEVOTIONAL Gece. 


Also, in tele ech lettered. aie 4s. 
The Last Lg ge of a Naval Officer on the 
Unlawfulness of War, &c. Thomas Thrush, Author of ‘ The 
Apology of an Officer for i drawing from the Profession of 


Harrogate : Pal- 


eformation for 

















rms 
Lond: John G 121 
a luer & Blackburn Reson, » Newgate-street. 
RUTHERFORD’sS SIMSON’S ae we 
J Tn_a handsome pocket volume, price 6s. 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. “a 3 First 
ks, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth. 
Printe a. in ith A few Variations and Improvements, from the Text 
ah. Simson: with an P ndix of Miscellaneous Exercises 
in Plane Geome ae and Critical Questions and Notes, by 
pil. 4 — ERVORD, F.R.A.S., Royal Military Aca- 
oolw 
Xe Mr. Rutherford has, by a very laborious and corefal revision 
of Simson’s prolix lan: e and incautious mode of demonstra- 
ten, teh a more to esired in an edition of Euclid intended 
‘or schools. 
*.* Please to order Retherterd's Euclid. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside. 


In 3 thick volumes, 8vo. price 36s. boards, 
noove and ILLUSTRATIONS of the AT- 
RIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
Physic: at Universe, - the Foundation of Natural and Re- 
Fis. Paligice. By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. 


“We cannot refrain, white we are at all on the subject of na- 
tural religion, from ree culloch’s 
three volumes, entitled *‘ Proofs and Illustrations “of t the Attri- 
butes of Ged :” they are the ripe fruits of long and earnest study, 
plete SS ns research and multifarious informa- 

ion. "'— Britis 
“The talented writer of this inimitable work is no more ; but 
stapendous is the monument which his genius has erected. Such 
an exuberance of ability flows cheese every part of these ela- 
borate volumes, that it is difficult to make a selection for the 
purposes of a review ; for the great extent to which these re- 
searches have been carried compels us to be restricted in our 
remarks, and unwilling to pass by much which would gratify 
the general reader Church of England Quarterly Review. 
ondon : Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
The ith edition, with important additions, price 8s. 6d. 
TREATISE on INDIGESTION : illustrat- 
ing the Symptoms. Causes, Varieties, and Treatment of 
the prevailing Di rd f the S and Liver, with Prac- 
tical Observations on some painful ¢ ‘omplaints originating in 
them, especially Nervous Affections, t ic b oplouneux, &e. 
T. J. GRAHAM, N 

“ We sincerely aA it, and =< 
that such a work was imperatively called for. London Medical 
Journal.— It is evidently the result of close attention to, and 
Much experience in the subject. Mr. Abernethy spoke high! y 
of it."— British M 

don: publis ahead by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row; and 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 7th edition, price lés. 
Modern Domestic Medicine ; a comprehensive 
m.%. Guide for the Clergy, Veniiies and Invalids, with a 
copious Collection of Prescriptions, 

‘Itis altogether deserving of oruencat popularity.” 
Weekly Review. 

3. On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise in 
which the subject is fully considered. With Cases and a Me- 
dic a¢ pocasey. 3rd edition, price 11s. 

admirable performance, and | find a place in 
every family establishment.”—Bath Herald 














pag been convinced 


— London 


PERIODICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
GRATTAN ann GILBERT, 
51, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


Map Agents, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Board of 
Ordnance. 





Just published, Parts I. and II., price ls. each, to be com- 
pleted in Fourteen Monthly Parts, illustrated by 120 fine 
Engravings, 


GILBERT'S SPLENDID PICTORIAL 


EDITION OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS 


With COPIOUS NOTES and LIFE. 





Just published, Parts I. to VIL, priee 6d. each, 


PRIOR’S DRAWING BOOK, 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS WHO ARE UNABLE TO 
OBTAIN THE ASSISTANCE OF A MASTER ; 


Containing four large quarto pages of Examples, selected 
with the greatest care, and forming, in connexion with each 
other, a regular Series of Drawings showing the progress of 
the art from the simplest to the most elaborate form. 

EACH NUMBER WILL ALSO INCLUDE 
TWO PAGES OF INSTRUCTION, 
Having direct ref ce to the E ples contained in the 
accompanying Engravings, pointing out to the young artist 
the best method of proceeding, and rendering the aid of an 
instructor unnecessary, thus placing this delightful art 
within the reach of all who are willing to bestow a little 
time and attention on its acquirement. 








Part L., price only 2s., to be completed in Ten Monthly 
Parts, 


PRIOR’S VIEWS OF 
SHIPPING, 


NAUTICAL DRAWING BOOK. 


Fach Part will contain Three large Drawings (size 20 
inches by 134), and Two pages of descriptive Letter-press. 

The extraordinary demand the Publishers have received for 
these Works by Mr. Prior, sufficiently proves how much such 
works, at a reasonable price, were needed by the Public. 





Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 1s. cach, to be 
completed in Twelve Parts, 


GEORGE ST. GEORGE 
JULIAN, 


THE PRINCE! 


By the Author of ‘ Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist,’ 
*Stanley Thorn,’ &c. 


With 3 highly-finished Ulastrations on Steel. 





In Weekly Numbers at 4d., and Parts at 2s., 


THE DECORATOR. 


By L PAGE, Author of ‘The Acanthus.’ 





&r A Catalogue, gratis, of G. & G.’s other Publications, 


To be published early in June, in 1 vol. post 
AND BOOK for the INDIAN eT RAVEL- 
LER, comprising a Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta 
to England. te way of the River Ganges, the North West of 
Hindostan, the Himalayas, the Rivers Sutledge and Indus, Bom- 
bay an Ezyp' t; and Hints for the Guidance of Passengers by 
that and oar Overland Routes, to the Three Presidencies of 
indie : witha aowiy-constenstes Map, and Views of Sukkur, 


ukkur, and 
Wm % 3 “Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


m. H. Allen & Co. have iD NCE  g Tee, 
OURNAL of a RESIDENC Two Years 
and a Half in GREAT BRI aa rd JEHANGEER 
NOWROJEE and HIRJEEBHOY MERWANJEE, of Bombay. 
2. Roberts's (Miss Emma) Notes of an Overland 
Journey to Bombay. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6¢. 
3. East India Year Book. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 


4. Map of India; 2 Sheets. Corrected to 1841. 
Cloth case. 25s. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Cloth 8vo. price 10s. 
ALLACIES <. the FACULTY 
M.D., late a Medical Officer cn 


By SAMUEL DICKSON, 
the Sta 

“ Dr. Dickson sets ine in a clear light. In developing the 
Fallacies of the Faculty, he bas a rich material for his subject, 
and he has made an excellent and honest use of it.""— Argus. 

* If the eyes of the public be not opened to the nefarious prac- 
tices of the apothecaries by these exposures, verily they deserve 
~ treatment they receive at toh hands of these cold-blooded 

stors."’— Metropolitan Magaz 
“Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers'= “-court; and all Booksellers. 


Third edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. with a Portrait, 
oy of the LIFE and CORRESPON- 
NCE of the REV. CHRISTIAN FREDERICK 














SWARTZ. i which 4 prefixed, a Sketch of the History of 
Christianit in India. HUG H PEARSON. D.D. M.R.AS., 
Dean of Salisbury. 4 y the same, 


Sermons preached before the King. 8vo. price 12s, 
London: J. Hatebard & § Son, 187, Piceadilly. 
Now ready, 4 4th ote. Is., (po yst-free Is. 
ates, and Battle Plans, 
(commoporé: NAPIER'S LIFE and EX- 
PLOITS for upwards at Thirty Years in all Parts of the 
ware commencing with first action in the Recruit, at the 
arly age of ‘'wenty-two! “when the enemy's first broadside 
broke his thigh, his engagement in the American War, where he 
yas again wounded in the neck, and describing the whole of his 
brilliant career down to the capture of the Portu.uese fleet, and 
terminating with his aes great achievemeut, the Siege and Cap- 
ture of St. Jean D'A 
London: W. eee 21, Paternoster-row ; and all Town and 
Country Booksellers. 











id.) with Portraits, 





ae ADAM CLARKE’ S COMMENTARY. 
mp. 8vq. a new edition, being the 15th 
R. ADAM CLARKE’SS LEARN ED COM- 
MENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 

This work is regularly published, a Part every fortnight :— 

Part L. price 2s. sewed, is published this day, and will con- 

tinued until the whole is completed in Sixty Parts, forming six 
large volumes. 

London: published, by appointment of the Executors of the 

late Dr. Clarke, or Thomas ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; sold also by 

. Mason, 14, Gi y-road: and by all other Booksellersin the 
tint jnited Kingdon 


Dedicated to the Clergy and to Heads of Families, price 5s. 
A DESCRIPTION of all th NEW DIS- 
COVERIES in MEDICINE. A Sele nation of Dietetieal 

Bee eipts fr, lavalide, forming ‘ The POPULAR CATALOGUE 
sith S,’ specifying their Properties, the Doses (to adults 

# thildren of different ages), containing a complete modern 
Gapensnhory, 22 with a Selection of Prescriptions of established 

is 








eA of Diseases, with the modes of Treatment 
Medical and Dietetic), which b REECE experience has proved 
o be the most oncseestal. REECE & Co., Medical Hall, 
Beas facing Bond-st 
wy Cin. ate ‘Marshall, Stationses’ -court ; and 
id by ioe ard & Son, 187, Piccadi Ily 
EW EDITIONS of MAUNDER’S 


TREASURIES. 

“ These works are indeed locomotives on the railroad of the 
mind, to bring, with speed and profit, the eager traveller to the 
terminus he must long seek in vain by any other course.”’— Alias. 

The Scientific and Literary Treasury, a new 
and popular E ncyclopadia of the Belles Lettres, &c. , condensed 
in form, familiar in style, and copious in information. Price 10s. 

. The T reasury of Knowledge and Library of 
Reference. Price 8s 

3. The pS met A Treasury, containing upwards 
of 12,000 Lives, from the earliest periods of History to the year 
1841._ Price 8s. 6d. 
Longman & Co. fondon and sold by all Booksellers. 
ay is published, 
HE CHINESE. “AS THEY ARE—their Moral, 


Social, and Literary Character; a new Analysis of the 





Language ; with suecinct Views of their principal Arts and 
Sciences, illustrated fp Eoaraxings on, Wood, from Native 
Sources. By G. TRADESCANT L AY, Esq., Naturalist in 


Beechey's Expedition, tan e, resident in Canton, Author of the 
. Vo age in the Himmaleh.’ In 1 vol. post §vo 
fe Lay’s book is the fruit of severe toil and anxious study, 
containing a mass of information on all matters relating to the 
country visited by him.””"— Ti» 
* Mr. Lay’s pages may be consulted with interest and advan- 
Ze. "4. Lite rary Gazette. 
“It is also a useful acquisition to our literature, for it is an 
inal work.’’—Spectator. 
we London: William Ball & Co. 34, Paternoster-row. 
This day is = lished, in 1 vol. fe. oro. price 7s. Gd. with a 1 Fron- 
spiece by W. Miller, a New Edition of 
HA P TERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 
By CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 
By the same Authoress, uniform with the above, 
Solitary Hours. A New Edition, price 5s. 


The Birth-day, and other Poems, price 7s. 

* All who read thy writings must be thy fri ends, and all lovers 
of nature must feel, as they peruse them, that few have painted 
its beauties with a more delicate hand of truth.’"— Blackwood's 
Magazine. 





including the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales, with 
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Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the 
Republic of Texas. By William Kennedy, Esq. 
2 vols. London, Hastings. 


Or lands of promise there is no lack now-a-days, 
put the road to all of them lies through the wil- 
derness, and perhaps it should be added, with 
the annexed condition of a forty years’ sojourn 
therein. There are many persons, it is true, 
who, from the Pisgah heights of their own pro- 
tuses, cry out, ‘* Lo! a land flowing with milk 
and honey lies at our feet ; follow us, and we will 
guide you thither!” But these are false prophets: 
they are worshippers of the golden calf, who 
lure on the greedy multitude with the show of 
large dividends. Though unable to shorten or 
tosmooth the road, they know how to ingratiate 
themselves with the wayfarers, by flattering their 
and to give authority to their words b 
demanding payment for them. As the fugitives 
from Egypt of old did not themselves see the 
land of Canaan, but bequeathed their expecta- 
tions to their children; so the emigrant of the 
nt day, to whatever quarter of the globe he 
may fly, must, in general, be satisfied with be- 
giuning a career, of which the success will belong 
to future generations, 

But perhaps some one may exclaim “ Oh! we 
have recently discovered the true art of coloniza- 
tin. We can now transplant, root and branch, 
a full-blown flourishing community. Colonial 
grants of land are no longer to be given to in- 
dividuals, but the soil is to be disposed of at its 
full value, or, perhaps, a little more, so long as 
our system is in fashion. With part of the pur- 
chase-money we supply the settlement with a 
stock of labourers, sufficient to save appearances, 
and so we are sure of. flourishing, at least on 
paper.” This is certainly staunch utilitarianism : 
acompany will probably wring more profit from 
alarge territory than an individual can do. But 
sill the specious plan of making the land pay 
for its pre labour, is quite as applicable to 
one kind of grant as to another, and the true 
merit of the new system—that to which the ex- 
travagant praises heaped upon it are really due 
~is, that it hands over the whole work of coloni- 
uation to joint-stock companies. It is not at all 
surprising that a system which refuses the un- 
appropriated lands of our colonies to poor emi- 
grants, and makes them the gain of an influen- 
tial portion of the community, should be loudly 
or even vociferously extolled. Yet we see as 
yet no reason to believe that the high-priced 
colonies of Australia or New Zealand are likely 
to — better results than the settlements of 
Talbot and others in Upper Canada, or have 
fairer prospects than Texas, where good land 
may be had for a price little more than nominal. 
The volumes of M r. Kennedy, describing the 
Tse, progress, and actual condition of the last- 
named State, deserve the attentive perusal of the 
intending emigrant, as well as of the statesman 
and historian. 

In 1838 our author was appointed by Lord 
Durham, one of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the municipal institutions of Lower Canada ; 

t being soon after liberated from official ties 
by that nobleman’s return home, he directed his 
course to Texas, which country he visited under 
the influence of an wntieniod predilection. On 

is arrival there in April, 1839, he conversed 
with many of the chief actors in the revolution 
Vhich had been recently effected. He avowed 

sintention of writing an account of the country, 
and was, of course, abundantly supplied with 
wich information as the archives of the new 
State possessed, with views of ‘Texan interests, 





and with professions of polity. Thus aided, Mr. 
Kennedy has fulfilled Fis promise, by writing 
the most complete and agreeable account of 
Texas hitherto offered to the world. Yet the 
historical and more original portion of the work 
(for our author has made unsparing use of Ed- 
wards, Newell, and other preceding writers) will 
to many appear somewhat tedious, owing to the 
frequent introduction of extracts from official 
papers, addresses, and speeches: for in the 
western hemisphere the faculty of discourse 
grows as rank as the vegetation ; and American 
speeches, no less than American trees, may be 
fitly called “long weeds.” His bias, too, in 
favour of ogling Texan, is very apparent. 
Avoiding these faults, however, we shall endea- 
vour to gather from our author’s pages a faithful 
description of a country which promises great 
things, and which has certainly won its indepen- 
dence as a State by a most heroic struggle. 


The State of Texas embraces a territory equal 


Y | in extent to France and Spain taken together. In 


respect to climate it is most fortunately situate ; 
sugar and cotton are among the productions of 
the coast, while the plains of the interior are 
swept by bracing winds, adapted to northern 
constitutions. To the frequency of these high 
winds may probably be ascribed the salubrity of 
Texas. The whole country is intersected by 
rivers, generally running from north to south, 
and several of which are navigable in steam-boats 
from 50 to 200 miles above their mouths. One 
river, indeed (the Trinidad), is said to have been 
navigated 400 miles from its mouth; but in a 
country where, to speak in the language of the 
far West, “‘ the men are more than horses, they 
are steam-boats,” it may be naturally expected 
that the feats of steam-boats will not be related 
without a tincture of romance, and we therefore 
feel justified in rejecting as unauthentic a very 
vague report of a wonderful voyage. In general 
the harbours of Texas are barred, as well as the 
rivers. Galveston, the commercial capital of 
the new State, is unapproachable by vessels 
drawing above twelve feet water, a circumstance 
which must apparently limit its trade to coasting 
operations ; but still the country possesses ample 
resources for the developement of wealth and 
enterprise, with the aid of which Art may supply 
most of its natural deficiencies. 

The interior of the country is, for the most 
part, open prairie or grass land of the best de- 
scription, on which live stock multiplies with 
astonishing rapidity. Buffaloes, deer, and wild 
horses, are the chief possessors of these plains. 
Edwards, indeed, laments that wild animals, and, 
among others, the bear, are now growing scarce 
in Texas. On the subject of noxious insects or 
reptiles, our author touches with extreme ten- 
derness of phrase. He says that “there are 
scorpions, which, with a large and ugly kind of 
spider, named tarantula, inflicting a sting re- 
sembling that of a bee, bear an indifferent repu- 
tation.” Neither does he see anything formid- 
able in the alligator or the rattlesnake. The 
latter, indeed, will probably be extirpated by the 
hogs, which increase rapidly, and wage unre- 
mitting war on the whole snake family. There 
are some who complain of the want of wood for 
fences in Texas, but this is a mere local want; 
the country possesses ample supplies of timber, 
which may be equally distributed by a little 
exertion. In no other part of the American con- 
tinent is the valuable live oak equally abundant. 
One great forest, 300 miles in length, forms so 
remarkable a feature in the topography of Texas, 
that we shall here present our author's descrip- 
tion of it :— 

“The Cross Timber is a continuous series of forests, 
extending from the woody region at the sources of 
the Trinity, in a direct line north, across the appa- 





rently interminable prairies of northern Texas and 
the Ozark territory, to the southern bank of the 
Arkansas river. This belt of timber varies in width 
from five to fifty miles. Between the Trinity and 
Red River it is generally from five to nine miles 
wide, and is so remarkably straight and regular, 
that it appears to be a work of art. When viewed 
from the adjoining prairies on the east or west, it 
appears in the distance like an immense wall of 
woods stretching from south to north in a straight 
line, the extremities of which are lost in the horizon. 
There appears to be no peculiarity in the surface of 
the ground over which the Cross Timber passes, to 
distinguish it from the surface of the adjoining 
country ; but, where the country is level, the region 
traversed by the Cross Timber is level ; where it is 
undulating, and where it is hilly, that also is uneven, 
conforming in every respect to the general features of 
the adjoining country. The trees composing these 
forests are not distinguishable by any peculiarity from 
those which are occasionally found in the adjoining 
prairies, or in the bottoms bordering the streams which 
intersect the Cross Timber. Oak, hickory, elm, 
white oak, post oak, holly and other trees are found 
in it. The elm is often found growing luxuriantly 
far from any stream, and in apparently poor and 
sandy soil. The black jack, a species of oak, is met 
with throughout its whole extent, from the Arkansas 
to the ‘Black Jack Ridges,’ at the sources of the 
Trinity. The Cross Timber, in its general direction, 
does not perceptibly vary from the true meridian.” 

Owing to the uniform appearance of the cross 
timber, and its close adherence to the meridian, 
it has been supposed by some, according to our 
author, to be a work of art. But the great 
peculiarity of that forest—its extension in a par- 
ticular line—may be satisfactorily explained 
from obvious natural causes. The predominant 
winds in Texas are those blowing in the line of 
the meridian. The violent north winds of the 
winter, while they carry the seeds along, destroy 
the young trees which rise beyond the shelter ; 
and hence the propagation of timber in the 
plains where the climate is not modified by the 
configuration of the surface, must be in the di- 
rection of the prevailing winds, and therefore in 
the meridian. Here we may mention also the 
remains of an extinct vegetable world ; silicified 
trees are elsewhere not uncommon; but Texas 
alone, we believe, can boast of “a forest of 
several hundred acres of trees standing, which 
are turned to stone.” We recommend this pe- 
trified forest and its environs to the scrutiny of 
the geologist. 

Under Spanish misrule, Texas lay a boundless 
waste. A few missions and presidios, or small 
forts garrisoned by convicts, served merely to 
maintain the claim of dominion over it. The 
Anglo-Americans, however, broke a commercial 
road through it from their Western Settlements 
to Central Mexico. But the fears with which 
that bold and adventurous people inspired their 
Spanish neighbours, are plainly expressed in 
the declaration of a Mexican ruler, that “he 
would forbid the birds flying across the frontier."” 
Yet the Anglo-Americans continually pressed 
on the Mexican territory, till at last they were 
allowed to establish themselves within it. The 
schemes and attempts of Aaron Burr and Philip 
Nolan to revolutionize Mexico, and make the 
most of the frontier territory, fully show how 
deeply rooted were the causes which have led 
to the independence of Texas. The —— 
world is hardly aware how long the seeds of 
revolution lay germinating in that soil. A plot 
was also entered into in.1826 by the Cherokees 
to seize a part of Texas, but was frustrated by . 
treachery and the vigilance of the white men. 
The leader of the Cherokees, on that occasion, 
was Hunter, whose account of his early captivity 
among the Indians made him the lion of London 
céteries a few years back. The truth of his nar- 
rative was, at the time of its publication, posi- 
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tively denied in the United States, yet Hunter's | cated to him of the approval of his petition by the 


last efforts bear witness at least to the sincerity 


of his attachment to the red men. He was 
murdered at the instigation of Bowles, a half- 
bred Indian, and chief of the Cherokees, who 
deserted the cause of the insurgents. 

We know not the date of a liberal grant of 
21,000 square leagues of land in Texas, said by 
our author to have been made by the Mexican 
government to one Edmund Keene. The first 
grant of the kind that led to practical conse- 
quences, was that made in 1821 to Moses Aus- 
tin, a New-Englander of the go-a-head school, 
and an experienced backswoodsman. Being 
unfortunate as a merchant and miner in the 
United States, he obtained, in 1799, a condi- 
tional grant of land, with a lead mine, in Upper 
Louisiana, or, as it is now called, Missouri. Of 
this patriarch our author says— 

“ After winding up his affairs, he removed his 
family, with a number of others, from Wythe County, 
by a new and almost untried route, down the Ken- 
hawa River, in 1799, and originated the settlement 
of the present county of Washington in Missouri. 
To comprehend the difficulties attendant on this 
undertaking, it is necessary to bear in mind that to 
Missouri improvement was, at that period, a stranger. 
From Louisville to St. Genevieve, between which 
points were embraced the present States of Indiana 
and Illinois, the whole traet was a wilderness, tra- 
versed by prowling savages only, with the exception 
of a few French settlers on the Wabash and Kas- 
kaskia. The family of his nephew, Elias Bates, was 
the first and his own the second, that ever spent a 
winter at Mine-a-Burton. Durham Hall, the seat 
which Mr. Austin raised in the uncultivated wilds, 
was for years the centre of the domestic virtues and 
an expanded benevolence. His upright character 
and public spirit won for its owner the affectionate 
respect of the early settlers. Industry was consi- 
derately stimulated and generously rewarded under 
his influence, and the beautiful village of Hercu- 
laneum, springing up as if by magic, indicated the 
prosperity which had repaid the meritorious exertions 
of him who might be termed the genius of the place. 
Unhappily, the exercise of those qualities which 
were most honourable to his nature, was followed by 
a second ebb of his fortunes; yet, though declining 
in the vale of years, his native ardour and buoyancy 
of spirit were neither chilled nor depressed. In the 
hour of adversity he turned his eyes towards Texas, 
and organised a plan for drawing forth the neglected 
treasures of its exuberant soil by the introduction of 
Anglo-American labour.” 


The idea of expanded benevolence in the 
backwoods savours perhaps a little of conceit. 
Spacious as those regions may be, they afford 
little room to the social virtues. It cost Austin 
much time and trouble to overcome the suspi- 
cious and dilatory habits of the Spanish officials. 
He succeeded at last, however, in obtaining per- 
mission to settle 300 families in Texas; and 
immediately set out on his return to Missouri :— 

“The journey homewards was attended by ex- 
treme suffering and hardship. From Bexar to the 
Sabine Texas was then a total solitude, the settle- 
ments at Nacagdoches and its vicinity having been 
destroyed by the Spaniards in 1819. Robbed and 
deserted by his fellow-travellers, Austin was left alone 
on the prairies, nearly two hundred miles from any 
habitation, destitute of provisions and the means of 
procuring them. In this wretched situation, with 
nothing to subsist upon but acorns and pecan nuts, 
he journeyed onwards for eight days, constantly ex- 
posed to the weather, at the most inclement season, 
swimming and rafting rivers and ‘ creeks,’ until he 
reached the hospitable roof of an American settler, 
twenty miles from the Sabine. Worn down with 
hunger and fatigue, he was unable to proceed further. 
His constitution had received a shock, from which it 
never recovered. After recruiting his strength, he 
resumed his course, and arriving in Missouri in spring, 
commenced preparations for removal to Texas, but 
a cold which had settled on his lungs, produced an 
inflammation that terminated his existence, a few 
days after the gratifying intelligence was communi- 





Spanish authorities at Monterey. He died on the 
10th of June, 1821, in his fifty-seventh year, leaving 
as a last injunction to his son Stephen, to prosecute 
his plan of Texan colonization.” 

Stephen Austin, on whom devolved the task 
of establishing the intended colony, had new 
difficulties to encounter in the disturbed state of 
the government. Above two years elapsed be- 
fore he could obtain the confirmation of the 
grants made to his father, or go through the offi- 
cial forms necessary to perfect his title to the 
land. At length, in 1824, the stipulated number 
of 300 families were located in the best part 
of Texas, between the rivers Brazos and Colo- 
rado. Let it not be imagined, however, that 
these settlers sat down at once in affluence and 
comfort ; they had to endure the hardships in- 
evitably awaiting those who march in the van- 
guard of colonization; and though adapted by 
previous habits to such trials— though occupying 
a fruitful soil, a mild climate, and on a navigable 
river, yet many of them lost all patience, and 
returned to Louisiana :— 

“ Hitherto, (says our author) the duties which de- 
volved upon Stephen Austin, though calculated to 
exhaust the patience and depress the spirit, were 
merely preparatory to the great work of coloniza- 
tion which had been grievously interrupted and em- 
barrassed. An unlucky fatality seemed from the 
beginning to weigh upon the enterprise. The com- 
manders of the first vessels that sailed with stores from 
the United States, owing probably to the inaccuracy 
of the charts, were unable to ‘make’ the place of 
rendezvous at the mouth of the Colorado. One 
cargo which was safely landed was destroyed by the 
Caranchahua Indians, in the autumn of 1822, and 
four men massacred. The settlers were compelled 
to bring seed corn from the Sabine, a distance of 
several hundred miles, or to purchase it at Bexar, 
where it was scarce and dear. They were destitute 
of bread ; and sugar and coffee were only present to 
them in hope. Their dependence was on the game 
of the country—buffalo, bear, deer, wild turkey, and 
mustangs. But buffalo hunting was perilous among 
unchastised tribes of Indians, a failure in the mast 
of the woods had rendered the bears meagre and 
scarce, and the venison likewise was in bad condition. 
Wild horses, however, were fat and very abundant, 
and it is estimated that 100 of them were eaten dur- 
ing the first two years, In this condition of affairs, 
the withdrawal of a portion of the colonists will oc- 
casion little surprise.” 

Stephen Austin subsequently obtained other 
grants, and although tormented by. the govern- 
ment, and at one time imprisoned for a year in 
Mexico, he nevertheless persevered, until he had 
settled nearly 1,200 families in Texas. He must 
be regarded as the founder of that Anglo-Ame- 
rican state, the existence of which began but 
eighteen years ago. Many tried to follow his 
example, and obtained grants for that purpose 
from the Mexican government ; but few of them 
proved successful. Experiments were made 
with colonies of Swiss, Germans, and of Irish. 
We have elsewhere related the toilsome founda- 
tion and languid condition of Dr. Beale’s settle- 
ment, at Dolores, on the Rio Grande (See Athen. 
No. 616), The Irish colonies, which never had 
a healthy appearance, were dispersed in the war 
with the Mexicans. The Anglo-Americans 
alone withstood the storms which assailed the 
young settlements, and have firmly taken root 
in the soil. 

The Mexican and Anglo-American differ so 
widely in sentiment and habits, that it would 
be hardly possible for them to move in concord 
as members of the same community. Mistrust 
and complaints soon arose between them. But 
it must be confessed that the petty tyrants who 
first drove the settlers to appeal to arms, were 
themselves Anglo-Americans in the Mexican 
service. These first differences were easily ad- 
justed; but the proof which the colonists gave 
of high spirit and conscious freedom, was not 
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lost on the Mexican government; and stealthy 
means were resorted to for the purpose of ip. 
creasing the military force in Texas, and of fix. 
ing the fetters on the Anglo-Americans, without 
provoking an open rupture with them. But the 
colonists felt the dissembled hostility of their 
rulers, and armed themselves at once to save 
their liberties. Of the war which ensued, our 
author gives an ample and very interesting nar. 
rative, which we shall here touch in only one or 
two points, for the sake of commemorating the 
names of certain heroes who figure in it. But 
the general outline of these warriors is thus 
sketched by our author :— ; 


“The American frontier-man may be said to exist 
in a state of continual warfare ;—he experiences the 
toils of active service in clearing and cultivating his 
ground, its anxieties in guarding against a treach- 
erous enemy, and its perils in encountering that 
enemy, and the beast of prey. Confident in what he 
dare do and can endure, with all the feelings of his 
nature roused to vengeance bysome sanguinary Indian 
outrage, he sallies forth in pursuit of the exulting 
savage. Following unweariedly on his trail, he tra. 
verses the prairies, swimming the streams, noting 
every impression on grass, sand, twig, and tuft, reck- 
less of fatigue, hunger, and cold, until he overtakes 
the remorseless foe, whom, at great numerical disad- 
vantage, he is almost certain to defeat. To men of 
this class, a campaign is a party of pleasure, and they 
require only the exercise and discipline of the regular 
soldier, to make the best soldiers in the world, 
Mounted on a favourite horse, armed with a trusty 
rifle, and accompanied by their dogs, they can ex- 
plore their way through the woods by the sun and 
the bark of the trees, Clad in their usual homely 
dress, an otter skin cunningly folded and sewed is the 
depository of tobacco, ammunition, and means for 
kindling a fire; a wallet slung behind the saddle 
contains sustenance for man and horse. On the 
march, a small daily allowance of maize suffices the 
latter, which, at the evening encampment, is stripped 
of his furniture and ‘ hobbled’ (two of his legs fasten- 
ed together), and thus left to indulge his appetite on 
the abundant herbage. It is of such materials that 
the active militia of Texas and the South-Western 
states of the Union is composed.” 


Our readers probably recollect the history of 
Daniel Boone, or, as he is sometimes called, 
Colonel Boone (for backwoodsmen are generally 
colonels), who first broke a path through Ken- 
tucky, and constantly retreating from civiliza- 
tion, died at the advanced age of ninety-three, 
with his rifle in his hand, on the remotest 
borders of Missouri. He amused himself in his 
latter years, with polishing his cherry-wood 
coffin. They were men of that stamp who as- 
sembled in Texas. Our author relates an anec- 
dote of a Tenessee planter, who removed to the 
Red River, then to the Brazos, and at last to the 
Colorado, where he complained to a visitor that 
he should be again obliged to shift his quarters; 
“the people crowded on him, and he could not 
go out with his rifle.” The sportsman so mo- 
lested by the crowd was in his eighty-fifth year! 
Among the backwoodsmen who figured in the 
war of independence in Texas, were the two 
brothers Bowie, one of whom, styled Colonel 
Bowie, has given his name to the Bowie kuife, 
a favourite instrument of destruction in the far 
West. Another, better known to fame, was 
David Crockett, the great hunter of: Tennessee. 
“The whole man, physical and mental, was of 
frontier growth: his playthings from infancy 
were the axe and the rifle.” He tried his hand 
in Congress for a time, but found that, though 
he a rule the woods, he had no power over 
the political “varmint.” He therefore shoul- 
Aoveh his formidable rifle, and went to Texas. 
Colonels Crockett and Bowie, with above a hun- 
dred others, perished in Alamo, a fort neat 
Bexar, which they defended with heroic obsti- 
nacy against a vast superiority of numbers. 


The leader of that valiant band was Col. Travis, 
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in one of whose letters we discover the very 
gpirit and mode of thinking of the original 
founders of New England. Just on the eve of 
the fatal assault of the Mexicans, he wrote,— 
“The Lord is on our side. When the enemy 
appeared in sight, we had not three bushels of 
corn. We have since found in deserted houses 
eighty or ninety bushels, and got within the 
walls twenty or thirty head of beeves.” 

The massacre of the Texans in Alamo, and of 
about 300 more, who soon after capitulated 
under Col. Fannin, made reconciliation impos- 
sible, and gave a more deadly aim to the prac- 
tised riflee When the contending armies met 
on the plains of St. Jacinto, the colonists raised 
the cry of “‘ Alamo,” and in a few minutes routed, 
with great slaughter, the Mexican army, though 
three times more numerous, and defended by a 
breast-work. When the Mexican general Santa 
Anna (also President of the Republic) was led 
captive before General Houston, after the action, 
he betrayed, by his excessive agitation, his dread 
of vengeance. Having calmed his spirits with 
alittle opium, this sanguinary would-be monarch 
said to the Texan leader,—“ You were born to 
no ordinary destiny; you have conquered the 
Napoleon of the West!” Shades of Bowie and 
David Crockett! Ye, who have “ walked into” 
s0 many ’coons, and panthers, and grisly bears, 
say, did your knives and unerring rifles perish 
with ye; or—but no; it was politic to spare the 
life of the Napoleon of the West, and to impose 
terms on the President of the Mexican com- 
monwealth. The internal dissensions of Mexico, 
which subsequently broke out, and its rupture 
with France, secured to Texas the independence 
won in the field of St. Jacinto. 

In the Texan war of independence, the Anglo- 
American character appears to great advantage; 
contrasted with that of the Mexicans, it exhibits 
not only superior intelligence, but even great 
moral dignity. The inbred civilization of the 
Anglo-American backwoodsman is not destroyed 
by the superadded accomplishments of savage 
life. On the one side were nobleness of purpose, 
courage, and generosity ; on the other, treachery, 
cowardice, and vindictive cruelty. Yet our 
mosh must be confined within just bounds. 
The Texans had voluntarily placed themselves 
under that despotic rule with which they soon 
after quarrelled. They became members of an 
exclusively Roman Catholic community; they 
professed themselves to be Roman Catholics, 
feed the priests, and submitted to Popish rites. 
In short, they voluntarily took upon themselves 
obligations which they afterwards flung off as 
grievances. Provided they gained a firm foot- 
ing in the country, they seem to have cared little 
by what engagements they gained it, well know- 
ing that the only difficulty would be to outwit 
the Mexican government in the first step. Our 
sympathy with their cause suffers some abate- 
ment from the suspicion of fraudulence attaching 
toit. The apostacy of the Texans from exclu- 
sive uncompromising Catholicism may, perhaps, 
account for the animosity manifested towards 
them by certain political leaders. 

_The Texan government, in the view of con- 
ciliating Great Britain, prohibited, in 1836, the 
importation of African slaves. The slave popu- 
lation of the state, introduced chiefly from 

uisiana, is supposed by our author not to 
exceed 10,000. On this subject he observes: 

“Sir T. F. Buxton, in his‘ Slave Trade and its 
Remedy,’ states that he had been informed, ‘ upon 
high authority,’ that, within the years 1837 and 1838, 
no less than * 15,000 negroes had been imported from 
Africa into Texas.’ The Dutch Consul-General at 
Havannah has gone a step farther, having said that 
this amount had been imported in a single year. A 
simple calculation will show the monstrous extra- 
Vagance of these allegations, apart from the disposi- 
tions of the government and people of Texas, The 





‘wholesale price of Africans’ at Havannah was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Turnbull, in 1838, above 300 dol- 
lars a head. Add about another hundred dollars for 
freight and risk of capture, and the gross amount of 
money alleged to have been expended, in one year, 
on slave labour, by a young and recently desolated 
country, reached the enormous sum of six millions 
of dollars, or 1,200,000/.! The readers of this work 
are acquainted with the condition of Texas in the 

riod specified, and can appreciate the pains-taking 
impartiality that has held the Republic up to the 
reprobation of the world on the basis of such ‘ facts’ 
as these.” 

Under the original system of free grants, a 
square league of land, or nearly 4,500 acres, 
might be obtained in Texas for about 407. 
laid out in official fees, Austin added a small 
charge, of about 7d. an acre, to cover his own 
expenses. He gave 640 acres to every head of a 
family ; half that quantity to the settler’s wife; 
a fourth for each child, and an eighth for every 
slave. An estate of 1,300 acres might accordingly 
be had in Texas for 40/., which sum would pur- 
chase but 30 acres in New Zealand, under the 
new system. Free grants of land have now 
ceased, but doubtless cheap land may be pro- 
cured there for a few years more. The unap- 
propriated territory still amounts to nearly 150 
millions of acres; the appropriated lands have 
little more than a third of that extent. The 
population, now amounting to 200,000 souls, 
rapidly increases, and we see no reason to doubt 
that Texas will, ere long, be reckoned among 
the most prosperous states of the New World, 
and that it will exhibit to the greatest advan- 
tage the energy and love of liberty of the race 
which people it. 











Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By 
Lady Chatterton. 3 vols. Saunders and 
Otley. 

Ir is just possible to conceive how a light-hearted 

and agreeable person, such as Lady Chatterton 

appears to be, to whom life shows all couleur de 
rose—its rags presenting themselves to her in 
their picturesque aspect, and its wretchedness in 
the sentimental one—may think it worth while 
to note down such personal recollections as 
are recorded in these volumes, as memo- 
rials of time enjoyed, and for future per- 
sonal reference. Nor is it quite impossible, 
though more difficult, to apprehend that they 
may have an interest for some of her friends. 

But that calenture of the imagination,—by what- 

ever amount of adulation induced,—which could 

persuade the author of these inconsiderable, if 
not “ unconsidered trifles,”’ to attach any literary 
value to them, and tempt her to the deliberate 
act of publication, is altogether beyond the esti- 
mation of cool criticism. Subjects the most 
hackneyed treated in the most commonplace 
way, truths the most trite delivered as if the 

were valuable discoveries in ethics, places which 
everybody has seen described by their most 
familiar features, the merest platitudes offered 

“as who should say Sir Oracle’’—in fact, an air 

and attitude of poetical inspiration assumed, 

with an unconsciousness as remarkable as that 
of M. Jourdain that the author is, all the time, 
speaking the most inveterate prose—these are 
the characteristics of volumes, which, though 
bearing testimony on every page to the kind 
and gentle spirit of the writer, are, nevertheless, 
an abuse of the perogative of the press. We 
recollect no other work in which the ego of the 
professor has been so copiously used, and none 
in which it has been employed to cover such 
mere—it would be ungracious to say ‘waddle 
if any other word ‘would describe the contents 
of these volumes. Lady Chatterton does cer- 
tainly enunciate alike her truisms and her 

paradoxes with an air of infallibility, which a 

pleasant manner and a sunny temper may help 





to carry off unquestioned amongst her friends— 
but she should beware of the strong lights of 
peaien—ie these her lighter moods, at 
east,—for she is equal to better things. The 
faults of her former work, ‘Rambles in the 
South of Ireland’ are the staple of her present— 
composed of a sweeping of her study so general 
that the smallest straws have not been rejected. 
England, Ireland, Germany and France, have all 
been called in, to yield their contingent to these 
disjointed volumes :—descriptions of natural 
scenery, art, virtu, literary criticism, metaphysics, 
religion, all are huddled together ;—not one of 
them, however, conveying asingle sensible image; 
indeed, the only distinct impression throughout 
the book, is that of Lady Chatterton herself, 
whose personality is relies introduced amongst 
them all. Lady Chatterton has the less excuse 
for imposing a book of this kind on the public 
patience, because she seems to be very sensitive 
to the same offence in others, and to take a very 
fastidious view of the literature of her own day. 
Occasional hints like the following are scattered 
throughout the volumes—“ That I should dream 
of writing a new work, when I even think it 
foolish to read modern publications. One of the 
happiest and wisest people I know, is Louisa 
; and she never reads anything but old 
books, those respectable tomes which | Bae sur- 
vived the changes, and stood the scrutinizing 
and often purifying gaze of years, and perhaps 
centuries,” This short extract may serve, at 
once, as an example of the crude and flippant 
notions which are delivered as wisdom in the 
present volumes, 

If the indulgence which Lady Chatterton’s 
former works have met with from the critic, 
be in any degree answerable for these faults, 
then it is the critic’s right, and his duty too, to 
be somewhat severe in the present instance, 
however painful this may be, when a lady, and 
one evidently both accomplished and gentle, is 
concerned. And here we are reminded of one 
other prominent fault in the pages before us, for 
which her “ stars are,” probably, “ more in fault 
than she.” Lady Chatterton is, as we have said, 
evidently a person of kind impulses and generous 
sympathies—full of enjoyment herself, and, we 
verily believe, desirous of seeing her own hap- 
piness universal ; loving the sunny side of things, 
and, when the dark will intrude itself upon her 
notice, looking at it through a sentimental me- 
dium which she carries about with her, like a 
lorgnette, and which so greatly softens their 
aspect that she persuades herself it does so to 
the wretches who sit within the shadow. Ina 
word, Lady Chatterton is naturally amiable, and 
artificially sentimental; and has nourished the 
two qhalitiesin conjunction till they have become 
inseparable, and, in her own apprehension, iden- 
tical. On the applause, somewhat injudiciously 
administered to the former, the latter has, of 
course, been nourished too; and the conse- 
quence is, that in the present volumes we have 
this goodness put sentimentally forward on all 
occasions—a conscious, and determined, and 
unrelenting amiability perpetually obtruded, in 
a manner which, besides being very tiresome, 
has a positively disagreeable effect. This is one 
of the most annoying of affectations ;—and not 
the less so in the present case, because it cannot 
conceal the genuine goodness which lurks be- 
neath, and contrives to make itself seen without 
any effort on its owner's part. 

After having said so much in dispraise of 
these particular volumes, we acknowledge in 
justice and with pleasure, that Lady Chatterton 
has an eye for the picturesque, a heart for the 
good and the beautiful, and instincts all in the 
right direction—a fondness for her country 
being of the number ;—and, if she will consent 
to be more natural, and abandon the notion that 
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every crude fancy and undigested thought which 
comes into her head is worth setting down and 
stamping as currency, she has talents for the 
production of something which may, on a future 
occasion, call into exercise the pleasanter duties 
of our critical vocation. 








Life of Petrarch. By Thomas Campbell. 
(Second Notice.) 

We have intimated that the distinctive character 
of this biography is its air of reality, its resuscita- 
tion of the man in his flesh, the surrounding him 
with his kindred, friends, and affections, and 
showing him not as a poetical abstraction, but 
as one of ourselyes—a mortal ; a mortal “ with all 
his imperfections on his head,” it is true, but 
with imperfections that render him at once more 
intelligible, and more loveable, than when he is 
seen in his lonely greatness, a theme for decla- 
mation; a name—no more. 

The sources of the information thus produced, 
are found in Petrarch’s familiar epistles, which 
are, unfortunately, buried in the obscurity of a 
not very readable Latin. Petrarch, through the 
garrulity and the somewhat exorbitant self- 
esteem which were his besetting sins, indulged 
in communicating to his friends personal details, 
which time has clothed with the highest interest, 
and which afford just that sort of antiquarian 
information that is at present deservedly most 

* sought after. It is pleasant to receive these de- 
tails, at Mr. Campbell’s hand, culled from amidst 
a mass of dry and wearisome materials, arranged 
in a lucid order, and illustrated by their mutual 
bearing on each other, and by a connected thread 
of story. 

It may be, perhaps, that this advantage is 
purchased by some sacrifice of colouring, by 
some anachronism of thought and feeling, be- 
traying the reader into occasional forgetfulness of 
the remote period in which Petrarch flourished ; 
but, on the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that received notions on the social 
peculiarities of remote epochs, are greatly ex- 
aggerated. At the bottom of all undeniable 
differences, which may be traced in comparing 
distant ages and nations, there must always 
have subsisted a great substratum of common 
humanity, which disappears from the ordinary 
melo-dramatic descriptions of history. We 
have indeed only to turn from the pages of 
Livy and Tacitus to those of Apuleius and Pe- 
tronius Arbiter, to be satisfied that even the 
deified ancients were much more like ourselves 
than scholars will willingly own. It is not 
therefore easy to decide how far the tone of Mr. 
Campbell’s narrative is unfaithful, or whether he 
may not, all things considered, have more fre- 
quently approached the truth than transgressed 
it, by his peculiar mode of treating the subject. 
Of this, however, we are satisfied,—that his book 
is all the pleasanter for the method, and that we 
have perused no account of Petrarch that has 
attached us more to his memory. 

The point perhaps the most difficult for a 
modern to understand, is the intimacy to which 
Petrarch was admitted by the most haught 
potentates of his day; the liberties of speec 
which they allowed him, and the licence of 
objurgation and prosing to which they submitted. 
No small portion of Petrarch’s life was spent in 
inditing—letters shall we call them, or homilies? 
not merely to the tyrants of the petty Italian 
states, and the Emperors of Germany, but to his 
clerical superiors, Cardinals and Popes, who can 
hardly be supposed to have venerated his learn- 
ing, as so very superior to their own. Truths, 
which subsequently have been rewarded with 
persecutions various as they were cruel, were no 
obstacles either to Petrarch’s fortunes, or the 


of Petrarch’s admonitions to the heads of the 
Church; and the dungeons of Spielburg have, in 
our own times, been crowded on account of a 
carbonarism, less hostile to the powers that be. 
A mitigated specimen will be found in his letter 
to the Emperor Charles :-— 

“TI am agitated in sending this epistle, when I 
think from whom it comes,and to whom it isaddressed. 
Placed as I am, in obscurity, I am dazzled by the 
splendour of your name; but love has banished 
fear: this letter will at least make known to you my 
fidelity, and my zeal. Read it, I conjure you! You 
will not find in it the insipid adulation, which is the 
plague of monarchs. Flattery is an art unknown to 
me, I have to offer you only complaints and regrets. 
You have forgotten us. I say more—you have for- 
gotten yourself in neglecting Italy. We had high 
hopes that Heaven had sent you to restore us our 
liberty ; but it seems that you refuse this mission, 
and, whilst the time should be spent in acting, you 
lose it in deliberating. * * Wherefore do you lose 
time in consultation? To all appearance, you are 
sure of the future, if you will avail yourself of the 
present. You cannot be ignorant that the success of 
great affairs often hangs upon an instant, and that a 
day has been frequently sufficient to consummate 
what it required ages to undo. Believe me, your 
glory and the safety of the commonwealth, your own 
interests as well as our’s, require that there be no 
delay. You are still young, but time is flying; and 
old age will come and take you by surprise when you 
are least expecting it. Are you afraid of too soon 
commencing an enterprise for which a long life would 
scarcely suffice?” 

Of Petrarch’s treatment of the papal court at 
Avignon Mr. Campbell speaks in the following 
terms :— 

“The ‘Liber Epistolarum sine Titulo’ contains, 
as it is printed in his works (Basle edit. 1581), 
eighteen letters, fulminating as freely against papal 
luxury and corruption as if they had been penned 
by Luther or John Knox. From their contents, 
we might set down Petrarch as the earliest preacher 
of the Reformation, if there were not, in the writings 
of Dante, some passages of the same stamp. If 
these epistles were really circulated at the time 
when they were written, it is matter of astonishment 
that Petrarch never suffered from any other flames 
than those of love ; for many honest reformers, who 
have been roasted alive, have uttered less anti-papal 
vituperation than our poet; nor, although Petrarch 
would have been startled at a revolution in the 
hierarchy, can it be doubted that his writings contri- 
buted to the Reformation. It must be remembered, 
at the same time, that he wrote against the church 
government of Avignon, and not that of Rome. He 
compares Avignon with the Assyrian Babylon, with 
Egypt under the mad tyranny of Cambyses ; or rather 
denies that the latter empires can be held as parallels 
of guilt to the western Babylon ; nay, he tells us that 
neither Avernus nor Tartarus can be confronted with 
this infernal place. ‘The successors of a troop of 
fishermen,’ he says, ‘have forgotten their origin. 
They are not contented, like the first followers of 
Christ, who gained their livelihood by the lake of 
Genesareth, with modest habitations, but they must 
build themselves splendid palaces, and go about 
covered with gold and purple. They are fishers of 
men, who catch a credulous multitude, and devour 
them for their prey.” This ‘ Liber Epistolarum’ in- 
cludes some descriptions of the debaucheries of the 
churchmen, which are too scandalous for translation. 
They are nevertheless curious relics of history.” 

But the best specimen of the sort of famili- 
arity in which he lived with the great, and the 
freedom of his discourse, is given by himself :— 

“The emperor, says Petrarch, received me in a 
manner that partook neither of imperial haughtiness 
nor of German etiquette. We passed sometimes 
whole days together, from morning to night, in con- 
versation, as if his majesty had had nothing else to 
do. He spoke to me about my works, and expressed 
a great desire to see them, particularly my Treatise 
on Illustrious Men. I told him that I had not yet 


put my last hand to it, and that, before I could do 
so, I required to have leisure and repose. He gave 
me to understand that he should be very glad to see 





—— of his love of personal distinction. 
uther himself scarcely exceeded the acerbity 


dedicated to himself. I said to him, with that free. 
dom of speech which Nature has given me, ang 
which years have fortified, ‘Great prince, for this 
purpose, nothing more is necessary than virtue op 
your part, and leisure on mine.’ He was struck 

the freedom of my speech, and asked me to explain 
myself. I said to him, ‘I must have time for a work 
of this nature, in which I propose to include great 
things in a small space. On your part, labour to 
deserve that your name should appear at the head of 
my book. For this end, it is not enough that you 
wear a crown anda grand title; your virtues and 
great actions must place you among the great men 
whose portraits I have delineated. Live in such a 
manner, that, after reading the lives of your illus. 
trious predecessors, you may feel assured that your 
own life shall deserve to be read by posterity,’ * * 
I should never end if I were to relate to you all the 
conversations which I held with this prince, He 
desired me one day to relate the history of my life 
to him. I declined to do so, at first ; but he would 
take no refusal, and I obeyed him. He heard me 
with attention, and then asked me what were my 
projects for the future, and my plans for the rest of 
my life. ‘I wish to know what is the kind of life 
that would most decidedly please you.’—*‘ A secluded 
life,’ I replied to him without hesitation. The em- 
peror differed from me totally as to the benefits ofa 
solitary life. I told him that I had composed a 
treatise on the subject. ‘I know that,’ said the em- 
peror, with vivacity ; ‘and if I ever find your book, 
I shall throw it into the fire.‘ And,’ I replied, ‘I 
shall take care that it never falls into your hands’” 

To understand this peculiarity in the writings 
and fortunes of Petrarch, it is necessary justly to 
appreciate the rarity of learning in his times, and 
the consequently exaggerated ideas it was cal- 
culated to excite in the ignorant beholder. We 
must also be sufficiently aware of the utility to 
be derived, in that age, from the intervention of 
such men as Petrarch in affairs of state, and the 
real benefit to be extracted from what we should 
now consider as their twaddling maxims of state- 
craft and morality, by men to whom history was 
a dead letter, and whose knowledge was very 
closely confined to their personal experience. We 
read, even in much later days, when books began 
to be common, and education was more widely 
diffused, instances of respect, scarcely inferior, 
which was paid to learned men, whose moral 
characters were the least calculated to procure 
for them even toleration ; of which Peter Aretine 
is an example that may stand for many. 

But above all, the libels of that age, poli- 
tical or personal, were not widely diffused; 
and men of ordinary magnanimity might afford 
to overlook a good deal of vituperation, when it 
was not likely to lead to revolutionary overt acts. 
Still, when all these things are taken into ac- 
count, the state of society which produced such 
a relation between moral and physical force is 
not the less inexplicable. Pedantry being the 
giant vice and the learning of that day, it might 
be thought that the want of aptitude for common 
occasions it brings in its train, would have seized 
upon the understanding of the illiterate great, 
provoking a commensurate ridicule : of this take 
the following specimen :— 

“In the month of May in this year, 1359, a courier 
from Bohemia brought Petrarch a letter from the 
Empress Anne, who had the condescension to write 
to him with her own hand to inform him that she 
had given birth to a daughter. Great was the joy 
on this occasion, for the empress had been married 
five years, but, until now, had been childless. 
Petrarch, in his answer, dated the 23rd of the same 
month, after expressing his sense of the honour which 
her imperial majesty had done him, adds some 
common-places, and seasons them with his accut 
tomed pedantry. He pronouncesa grand eulogy 00 
the numbers of the fair sex who had distinguished 
themselves by their virtues and their courage. Among 
these he instances Isis, Carmenta, the mother of 
Evander, Sappho, the Sybils, the Amazons, Sem! 
ramis, Tomiris, Cleopatra, Zenobia, the Countess 





it appear under his own patronage, that is to say, 


Matilda, Lucretia, Cornelia, the mother of the 
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Gracchi, Martia, Portia, and Livia. The Empress | relation to the rest of their character. But, in point 


Anne was no doubt highly edified by this muster-roll 
of illustrious women. It is to be hoped that she had 
q classical dictionary to help her in understanding it; 
though some of the heroines, such as Lucretia, might 
have bridled up at their chaste names being classed 
yith that of Cleopatra.” 

Surely such absurdity could hardly pass mus- 
ier, even with female enthusiasm; and, if ob- 
grved, it was not calculated to impress the 
imperial correspondent with high notions of the 
superiority of the writer. 

The intimacy with some of the worst tyrants 
of Italy has been made a matter of reproach 

inst Petrarch by a sect of modern Italians, 
who delight in ppposing to him the writings and 
life of Dante. This is a matter on which we are 
not to be led away by a reference to modern 
standards of manners. Had Petrarch avoided 
personal communication with the great, he had 
no newspaper or review at hand to give currency 
and efficacy to his doctrines. His social position 
was essential to his influence, and he could not 
have abandoned the one, without forfeiting the 
other. This moreover is very much a matter of 
temperament. Principibus placuisse viris—to 
conciliate the good will of the powerful—is a 
gift of nature, and if it be not stained with cor- 
ruption, nor degraded by pandering to the vices 
of a patron, it is neither derogatory to character 
nor devoid of utility. To those of a less pliant 
disposition and a coarser independence, however, 
itmay seem hateful, and men will speak as they 
feel. An Italian writer of the present day has said 
“Petrarch was a virtuous man, but he was not 
ahero; his was a candid and a generous, but not 
equally a rigid and steady character. To all his 
eminent qualities one was wanting, the noblest 
attribute of man—courage.” Sismondi, too, in 
adverting to this circumstance, observes, that Pe- 
trarch was always a troubadour,—a remark every 
way unjust and unfounded. The judgment of 
Mr. Campbell is worth quoting, not merely as 
being nearer to the particular truth, but as con- 
taining a broad and general philosophy, as 
luminous as it is amiable :— 

“Tt must be recollected that his friendships lay 
not exclusively among the rich and the powerful ; 
on the contrary, his Socrates, his Lzlius, his Simo- 
nides, and his Boccaccio, were men as r as him- 
self. Burns’s words will apply to him, that ‘well 
he knew the social glow, and softer flame.” * * In 
judging of a human character, we must take a broad 
and collective view of its physiognomy, and not 
decide by minute differences from its general expres- 
sion, Petrarch’s moral physiognomy, in the main, 
Was generous and independent. It is unfair, by 
dwelling on partial exceptions, to convert them into 
general characteristics. He was not a sycophant to 
kings and emperors. He spoke out his mind dis- 
tinctly to them; and they put up with freedoms from 
him which they would not have endured from one 
another. Nevertheless, as he owns to us himself, he 
agreed too easily to live at the court of John Visconti, 
the would-be tyrant of Italy. John Visconti was a 
great man, not certainly equal to Napoleon in genius, 
but still the greatest of his times. Judging by my- 
self, who am no idolater of Bonaparte, I would ask 
who among us would have grudged a long day's 
journey during his life to have seen him? nay, who, 
on a pressing invitation, would not have stopped some 
days to share his conversation? Yet we are all 
pretty well agreed that Napoleon had the fault of 
caring little for human life when it interfered with his 
ambition. John Visconti had his virtues, as well as 
the mighty Corsican. He was the Bonaparte of the 
fourteenth century, and fascinated Petrarch. Ihave 
said that our poet’s personal character had a general 
and redeeming virtue of benevolence. It is too 
much an error of biographers who wish to be perfectly 
candid in their estimate of a man, to draw up, as it 
Were, a balance-sheet of his good qualities and defects, 
Placing them like so many pounds sterling in a 
debtor and creditor account, as if the same qualities 
M every one man had a positive and equal value 
With the same qualities in every other man, without 





of fact, the faults and virtues of humanity are not the 
same in different individuals, but become different 
according to their mixture and combination. The 
compassion of a fool may be as essentially compassion 
as that of a wise man; but it is not the same virtue 
when compounded with folly, as when it meets and 
mixes with wisdom. There isa moral chemistry in 
the combining materials of our spiritual nature which 
is not to be judged of mechanically, according to the 
disunited qualities of those materials.” 

But it is Mr. Campbell's estimate of Petrarch 
as a poet that will be most an object of curiosity 
to a large portion of our readers, and we shall 
endeavour to give an abridged extract for their 
satisfaction :— 

“ One circumstance fills me with distrust of being 
able to render entire justice to the Italian poet, in 
so many respects exquisite, which is, that I can make 
no atonement for any fault that I may find with him 
by any counter-manifestation of his beauties. A 
reader will take the critic's word, with slender prov- 
ing, for any fault alleged against a poet; but, in 
order to be penetrated with a sense of his super- 
prevailing merits, he must have evidence in some 
adequate translation of the works of that foreign 
poet, if the reader be an Englishman little or not at 
all imbued with the foreign language. Now, where 
shall we apply for the means of rendering such jus- 
tice to Petrarch? We have Homer and Dante 
transferred, as it were, soul and body into English ; 
but who has succeeded in fully transferring Petrarch’s 
graces into our tongue? The very genius of the two 
languages seems unpropitious to the task of trans- 
lating an Italian into an English sonnet. The former 
seems a flower too delicate to prosper in the stormy 
climate of our speech. * * I have certainly felt, in 
the perusal of Petrarch’s amatory sonnets, sensations 
exceedingly different in the degree of respect for him 
which they inspire. When I found him describing 
himself haunted, not metaphorically, but optically 
and corporeally, by the image of his absent mistress, 
and comparing the sacredness of her birthplace to 
the Bethlehem where our Saviour was born, I have 
not been able to banish a momentary suspicion that 
this was madness, which, if it had not run upon love, 
would have taken some other subject. The passages, 
however, which excited this conception, are not 
numerous, and the entranced features of his muse 
seldom lose their loveliness in these sibylline con- 
tortions. Laura ever and anon presents herself, a 
minute picture, to the mind’s eye—her very veil and 
mantle, her features, her smile, her step—and we 
are in love with Laura. I must say, however, that 
we are rather smitten by her outward beauty than 
rapt into interest with her mind. * Again, there 
is a sameness in the fluctuations of his amatory feel- 
ings, which is scarcely more amusing than if they 
had no fluctuations at all. His heart is a love-ther- 
mometer of hope and despair, which rises and falls 
between their extreme points, though generally in- 
clining to the melancholy zero. A spice of jealousy 
for a suspected rival, or a tone of anger, methinks, 
would sometimes relieve this monotony, like a dis- 
cord in harmony, that makes music seem more natu- 
ral. There are times when all lovers are naturally 
enemies. I demur to calling him the first of modern 
poets who refined and dignified the language of love. 
Dante had certainly set him the example. It is true 
that, compared with his brothers of classical anti- 
quity in love-poetry, he appears like an Abel of 
purity offering innocent incense at the side of so 
many Cains making their carnal sacrifices. Tibullus 
alone anticipates his tenderness, At the same time, 
while Petrarch is purer than those classical lovers, 
he is never so natural as they sometimes are when 
their passages are least objectionable, and the sun- 
bursts of his real, manly, and natural human love 
seem to me often to come to us struggling through 
the clouds of Platonism. * * I feel little inclined, 
besides, to dwell on Petrarch’s faults with that feline 
dilation of vision which sees in the dark what would 
escape other eyes in daylight, for, if I could make 
out the strongest critical case against him, I should 
still have to answer this question, ‘ How comes it 
that Petrarch’s poetry, in spite of all these faults, 
has been the favourite of the world for nearly five 
hundred years?’ * * So strong a regard for Petrarch 
is rooted in the mind of Italy, that his renown has 





grown up like an oak which has reached maturity 
amidst the storms of ages, and fears not decay from 
revolving centuries. One of the high charms of his 
poetical language is its pure and melting melody, a 
charm untransferable to any more northern tongue. 
Even in German, a still harsher language than Eng- 
lish, the ear often luxuriates in the singbarkeit, or 
singableness, if we might coin such an English word, 
which the poet's art can elicit, and he wonders that 
the collocation of syllables can produce a mosaic of 
sounds so sweet to the ear. But the vocal Ausonian 
speech carries this spell of melody still higher. It is 
true that no conformation of words will charm the 
ear unless they bring silent thoughts of corresponding 
sweetness to the mind; nor could the most sonorous, 
vapid verses be changed into poetry if they were set 
to the music of the Spheres. It is scarcely necessary, 
however, to say that Petrarch has intellectual graces 
of thought and spiritual felicities of diction, without 
which his tactics in the mere march of words would 
be a worthless skill.” 


Of Petrarch’s prose writings Mr. Campbell has 
made wise and liberal use. We present our 
readers with the poet’s view of Venetian com- 
merce :— 


“The procurators of the church of St. Mark 
assigned to Petrarch for his own residence a large 
palace, called the Two Towers, formerly belonging to 
the family of Molina. The mansion was very lofty, 
and commanded a prospect of the harbour. Our 
poet took great pleasure in this view, and describes 
it with vivid interest, ‘* From this port,’ he says, ‘I 
see vessels departing, which are as large as the house 
I inhabit, and which have masts taller than its 
towers. These ships resemble a mountain floating 
on the sea ; they go to all parts of the world amidst 
a thousand dangers; they carry our wines to the 
English, our honey to the Scythians, our saffron, our 
oils, and our linen to the Syrians, Armenians, Per- 
sians, and Arabians; and, wonderful to say, convey 
our wood to the Greeks and Egyptians. From all 
these countries they bring back in return articles of 
merchandise, which they diffuse over all Europe. 
They go even as far as the Tanais. The navigation 
of our seas does not extend farther north; but when 
they have arrived there, they quit their vessels, and 
travel on to trade with India and China; and, after 
passing the Caucasus and the Ganges, they proceed 
as far as the eastern ocean.” 

The following gossip is also agreeable :— 

“Shortly after these Venetian fétes, we find our 
poet writing a long letter to Boccaccio, in which he 
gives a curious and interesting description of the 
Jongleurs of Italy. He speaks of them in a very 
different manner from those pictures that have come 
down to us of the Provengal Troubadours. * * 
§ They are a class,’ he says, *‘ who have little wit, but 
a great deal of memory, and still more impudence. 
Having nothing of their own to recite, they snatch 
at what they can get from others, and go about to 
the courts of princes to declaim verses, in the vulgar 
tongue, which they have got by heart. At those 
courts they insinuate themselves into the favour of 
the great, and get subsistence and presents. They 
seek their means of livelihood—that is, the verses 
they recite—among the best authors, for whom they 
obtain, by dint of solicitation, and even by bribes of 
money, compositions for their rehearsal. I have 
often repelled their importunities, but sometimes, 
touched by their entreaties, I have spent hours in 
composing productions for them. I have seen them 
leave me in rags and poverty, and return, some time 
afterwards, clothed in silks, and with purses well 
furnished, to thank me for having relieved them.” 

“In the course of the same amusing correspon- 
dence with Boccaccio, which our poet maintained at 
this period, he gives an account of an atheist and 
blasphemer at Venice, with whom he had a long 
conversation. It ended in our poet seizing the 
infidel by the mantle, and ejecting him from his 
house with unceremonious celerity. This conclusion 
of their dialogue gives us a higher notion of Petrarch’s 
piety than of his powers of argument, It is true that 
a dogged unbeliever is a provoking antagonist ; and 
this must have been a peculiarly provoking one, for, 
at this period, there were inquisitors and terrible 
punishments for heretics, who were occasionally 
burnt alive, after having had their tongues bored or 
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cut out. Yet Petrarch complains that these ex- 
amples could not frighten them out of Venice. Had 
our poet been in all, as he was in some respects, 
superior to the prejudices of his age, he would have 
spoken more indignantly of these horrors. His sense 
of justice would have been outraged at the palpable 
injustice of Christianity, divine as it is, starting in 
competition with infidelity on such unfair terms, that 
a man for preaching on one side of the argument 
might be rewarded with 2 mitre, and, for speaking 
on the other, might have his tongue bored with a 
red-hot iron. This was seareely equitable disputation.” 

But it is time to conclude. We have suffered 
Mr. Campbell to speak so fully for himself, that 
it is needless to add another word of critical re- 
mark. It is gratifying, however, to bear testi- 
mony to the vigorous health of his literary cli- 
macteric. 








The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes. 

Grant, M.D. Murray. 

Ir is, unfortunately, common enough to find 
books that do not satisfy the expectations raised 
by their titles; but it is rare to find a work like 
the present, containing much curious and in- 
teresting information, of which its name gives 
no previous warning. Dr. Grant was sent by 
the American Board of Missions to the Nesto- 
rian Christians of Persia; he penetrated to the 
remote independent tribes whom the plundering 
hordes of the Kurds have long secluded from 
European visitors, and he has described their 
peculiar customs with a simplicity which seems 
to afford good warrant for his fidelity. He has, 
indeed, a theory to support—the identity of the 
Nestorians with the descendants of the lost tribes 
of Israel,—but he has kept his hypothesis dis- 
tinct from his observations, and thus enabled 
those to profit by his facts, who, for various rea- 
sons, may be reluctant to investigate his opi- 
nions. Without discussing his views of the 
origin of the Nestorians, or the intimations of 
their future destiny, which Dr. Grant believes 
that he has discovered in the prophetic records 
of Scripture, we shall follow him merely as an 
intelligent observer, visiting a region and a po- 
pulation which have hitherto been little known 
to Europeans. 

Dr. Grant’s labours may be said to have com- 
menced when he arrived at Mésul. The tumults 
at Mardin had alarmed his brother missionary, 
who returned to Constantinople. Having been 
detained in the capital of Mesopotamia until 
he could procure guides, Dr. Grant crossed the 
Tigris on the 7th of October, 1839, and entered 
the Assyrian plains, where once stood “ the 
mighty city” of Nineveh. After passing through 
its ruins, he arrived at two villages belonging to 
the Yezidees, a race stigmatized by eastern and 
western writers as worshippers of the devil. 

“ Large and luxuriant olive-groves, with their rich 
green foliage and fruit just ripening in the autumnal 
sun, imparted such a cheerful aspect to the scene as 
soon dispelled whatever of pensive melancholy had 
gathered around me while treading upon the dust of 
departed greatness. Several white sepulchres of 
Yezidee sheikhs attracted attention as I approached 
the villages. They were in the form of fluted cones 
or pyramids, standing upon quadrangular bases, and 
rising to the height of some twenty feet or more. 
We became the guests of one of the chief Yezidees 
of Baasheka, whose dwelling, like others in the place, 
was a rude stone structure, with a flat terrace roof, 
Coarse felt carpets were spread for our seats in the 
open court, and a formal welcome was given us, but 
it was evidently not a very cordial one. My Turkish 
cayass understood the reason, and at once removed 
it. Our host had mistaken me for a Mohammedan, 
towards whom the Yezidees cherish a settled aver- 
sion. As soon as I was introduced to him asa Chris- 
tian, and he had satisfied himself that this was my 
true character, his whole deportment was changed. 
He at once gave me a new and cordial welcome, and 
set about supplying our wants with new alacrity. 
He seemed to feel that he had exchanged a Moslem 


By A. 


foe for a Christian friend, and I became quite satis- 
fied of the truth of what I had often heard, that the 
Yezidees are friendly towards the professors of 
Christianity.” 

Dr. Grant plausibly conjectures that the Ye- 
zidees are a remnant of the Manichean sect, 
and that their alleged worship of the devil is a 
popular misrepresentation of the respect for the 
Principle of Evil which Manes taught to his 
followers. The late Mr. Rich adopted a similar 
theory ; he declares that the Yezidees only paid 
the same reverence to the “ prince of darkness” 
which the ancient Persians bestowed on Ahri- 
man, and he deemed their intellectual and moral 
condition superior to those of the surrounding 
races. Advancing towards the Koordish moun- 
tains, Dr. Grant found several spots of delightful 
scenery, rendered doubly charming by their 
contrast with the plains, which had been recently 
desolated by the Koords and Turks :— 

“ About three P.M. we approached the romantic 
little town of Akra, imbosomed in gardens and fruit 
orchards, which, for beauty, variety, and fertility, 
are unrivalled even in the East. For a mile before 
reaching the town, our path was imbowered in 
arbours of pomegranates, blending their golden and 
crimson hues, contrasted with the rich green olive 
and the more luscious but humble fig, and inter- 
spersed with the peach, apricot, plum, and cherry ; 
while the unpretending blackberry lined our avenue, 
and held out its fruit for me to gather while seated 
upon my saddle, It was the first fruit of the kind I 
had seen since leaving the shores of my native land, 
and it was welcomed as a friend of my early days, 
bringing with it tender recollections of ‘ home, sweet 
home !’” 

The Pasha of Akra received his visitor with 
great kindness, which perhaps may partially be 
attributed to the medical character of the mis- 
sionary. A little incident which occurred during 
their first interview throws some light on the 
system of training adopted for Koordish chil- 
dren :— 

“ A fine little son of the chief, scarcely eight years 
of age, came in with a smiling face, bearing in his 
hand a large pomegranate, which he had used as a 
mark, and perforated by a ball from his rifle. A 
suitable present was immediately ordered for the 
young marksman by the chief, who appeared much 
delighted with this proof of his son’s proficiency in 
the most essential element of a Koord’s education.” 

Had Dr. Grant listened to the reports given 
of the independent tribes of Nestorians, he 
would have advanced no further than Akra; 
even his friend the Pasha tried to dissuade him 
from venturing into their wild country :— 

“* To the borders of their country,’ said the vigor- 
ous pasha of Mésul, ‘I will be responsible for your 
safety ; you may put gold upon your head, and you 
will have nothing to fear; but I warn you that I 
can protect you no farther. Those mountain in- 
fidels (Christians) acknowledge neither pashas nor 
kings, but from time immemorial every man has 
been his own king.’” 

The first meeting with the Christian moun- 
taineers was a little alarming; every party of 
them the travellers met demanded “ Who are 
you? whence do you come? what do you 
want ?”— 

“ A cry so often repeated in the deep Syriac gut- 
turals of their Stentorian voices was not a little 
startling: and then their bold bearing, and a certain 
fierceness of expression, and spirited action and in- 
tonation of voice, with the scrutinizing inquiry whe- 
ther we were Catholics or bad men whom they might 
rob (as one inquired of our Nestorian guide), bereft 
my poor cavass of the little courage that had sus- 
tained him thus far; and he manifested so much 
real alarm that I yielded to his earnest request, and 
dismissed him as soon as we reached the house of 
the bishop, who assured me that his presence was no 
longer desirable.” 

A fortunate incident secured Dr. Grant an 
affectionate reception amongst the moun- 
taineers :— 





mote tribe was a young Nestorian, who came to me 
about a year before, entirely blind. He said he hag 
never expected to see the light of day, till my name 
had reached his country, and he had been told that 
I could restore his sight. With wonderful persever. 
ance, he had gone from village to village seeking 
some one to lead him by the hand, till, in the coune 
of five or six weeks, he had reached my residence 
at Ooroomiah, where I removed the cataract from 
his eyes, and he returned to his mountains seeing, 
Scarcely had I entered the first village in his country 
when this young man, hearing of my approach, came 
with a smiling countenance, bearing im his handa 
present of honey, in token of his gratitude for the 
restoration of his sight, and afforded me an intr. 
duction to the confidence and affections of his 
people.” 

Sunday is observed with great propriety by 
this primitive race :— 

“A thin piece of board was struck rapidly witha 
mallet, to call the villagers to church at the rising of 
the sun. Each person, on entering the church, put 
off his shoes, and testified his reverence for the 
sanctuary of God by kissing the door-posts or thres- 
hold, and passed on to kiss the Gospels lying upon 
the altar, then the cross, and finally the hand of his 
religious teacher.” 

It was a sacramental occasion, and the simple 
ceremonial of the Nestorians appeared so pure 
to the missionary that he became a commuti- 
cant. The sacrament was followed by “a love 
feast,” conducted on the plan of the agape of 
the ancient Christians. The following additional 
particulars give a favourable view of the reli- 
gious condition of the people :— 

“In the evening many of the people again assem. 
bled for worship at the church, and morning and 
evening prayers are offered there through the whole 
week. But, unlike what I have seen anywhere else 
in the East, many of the people say their prayers in 
their own dwellings, instead of going to the church 
during the week; and a small wooden cross may be 
seen hanging from a post for them to kiss before 
prayers; a practice which they regard as a simple 
expression of love to Christ, and faith in his death 
and atonement. The cross, however, is not con- 
sidered in any sense as an object of religious wor 
ship.” 

Although the Nestorians are a pastoral and 
nomade race, some of the most essential manu- 
factures are practised in the mountains :— 

“ At the foot of the first range I passed a furnace, 
where the Nestorians were making lead from the 
ore, which they find in great abundance in their 
mines in different parts of the mountains. They 
also make their own powder, and never depend upon 
foreign resources for their ammunition, Sulphuris 
found in the mountains near Jilamerk, and the 
people make their own nitre; and generally each 
man makes his own powder and balls, and also his 
hats and shoes.” 

In some respects the form of government 
seems to approach the Hebrew theocracy :— 

“The supreme civil, as well as ecclesiastical, 
authority over the independent tribes is vested in the 
patriarch, who holds nearly the same relation to his 
people in these respects that the high-priest did 
among the ancient Hebrews, and their government 
bears a striking analogy to that primitive theocracy. 
The assembly of elders still convenes, but without 
much formality ; and the avenger of blood still exe 
cutes justice in capital offences, while the offender 
may find all the advantages of the ancient cities of 
refuge in their venerable churches. Excision, not 
only from the privileges of the church, but even from 
society, is a common form of severe punishment 
inflicted by the patriarch ; and his ban is greatly 
dreaded by the people. A man of high influence, 
living near the river on the more direct road from 
Lezan, is now resting under such a malediction, 
consequence of which the people hold very little 
intercourse with him; for this reason I was desired 
to take the more circuitous route by way 
Asheetha.” 

Several extraordinary anecdotes are related 
of the high sense of honour entertained by this 





“The only person I had ever seen from this re- 


people, and of the rigid manner in which they 
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exact blood for blood. One instance of this 
used the death of two promising lads in a 
fimily which Dr. Grant found intelligent and 
hospitable :-— 

«One of these boys went out to cut down a valu- 
able tree, in the absence of the parents of both, who 
were brothers. His cousin forbade him, saying the 
tree belonged to his own father. But the first boy 
persevered, while the other went and brought out his 

n, and deliberately shot his cousin dead on the spot. 
An indelible stain would now rest upon the family 
of the murdered boy, unless vengeance was satisfied 
according to immemorial usage; and the bereaved 
father, who was the legal avenger of blood, could 
accept of nothing but the blood of his brother's child, 
and they were both buried in one grave before the 
setting of another sun !”” 

The patriarch of the Nestorians appears 
yorthy of his high office; Dr. Grant remained 
with him five weeks, and had frequent occasion 
to admire the wisdom and patience he displayed 
in preserving harmony between the several 
tribes of his spirited mountaineers and the 
Koords by whom they are surrounded. He was 
called upon during the visit to decide upon the 
fate of two Koords who had been taken pri- 
soners from a tribe which had recently put two 
Nestorians to death. These men were innocent 
of the murder, but as they belonged to the 
guilty tribe, the patriarch found it difficult to 
devise a pretext for saving their lives :— 

“ After due deliberation and investigation of the 
case, the patriarch at length decided that, inasmuch 
as his people had brought the captive Koords into 
their own houses, they had, in a sense, become their 
guests, and, consequently, their lives must be spared. 
But they might accept a ransom from the Koords ; 
and thus the matter was finally settled.” 

After an absence of eight months, Dr. Grant 
rejoined his friends in Ooroomiah, having 
removed the doubts as to the practicability of 
visiting the mountains uninjured by the Koords 
on their borders. It is, cae, sufficiently 
obvious that he was mainly indebted for his 
safety to his medical character; he had secured 
the patronage and protection of patients from 
the mountains before he crossed the border, and 
the fame of his cures ensured him a welcome 
from every chief who was sick, or who imagined 
himself to be so. The success of the medical 
missions established by the Americans has been 
unvaried; and we think it a matter well worthy 
the attention of our missionary societies to con- 
sider whether the elements of medical science 
ought not to form a part of the instruction of 
_ whom they send into distant and barbarous 








ANTHOLOGY FOR 1841. 

Ir was the design of these Anthology papers, con- 
ceived in the very gentlest mood of the critical spirit, 
to establish a sort of levee, at which we might pre- 
sent to that great potentate the Public many an 
aspirant who had not pretensions sufficient to sustain 
the honours of a separate introduction: and where- 
ever, amongst their possessions, we have been able 
to find a jewel which they could legitimately call 
their own, or a rose, or even a simple wild flower 
Which they had reared, we have taken pleasure in 
decking them with it for the occasion, and offering 
our testimony to its brilliancy or its’ beauty. The 
reader, however, cannot rightly appreciate our bene- 
Yolent intentions, without a knowledge of the poverty 
of the materials with which we have to deal; and 
we have been at times inclined, in our own justifica- 
tion, to expose to him a specimen of the weeds and 
tubbish in which we have to work—the stores which 
We have to rifle for the few sweets that we are 
enabled to present. In a host of cases, the kindest 
thing we can do to the aspirants themselves is merely 
to hand in their names, without calling attention to 
their pretensions, though it is difficult, indeed impos- 
sible, to make any one of the writers believe this. 
However—Jike those who have to make up for lost 





As one who in his journey baits at noon, 

Though bent on speed— 
let us, without further parley, introduce our first spe- 
cimen in the person of— 


* Imagination, with other Peems,’ by Louisa Frances 
Poulter‘—a lady in whom we are glad to recognize 
indications of talent, which, though it cannot supply 
the hiatus left by death in the department of female 
poetry, will console us with the assurance, that the 
spirit which prompted the past has not withdrawn 
all its inspiration. In fact, were there no other 
merit discoverable in this volume, we should gladly 
seize on the opportunity of praise which is afforded 
by the evidence, to be found in every page, of careful 
revision, and attention both to harmony of versifica- 
tion and choice of words. Our young poets and 
poetesses are so apt to fancy that everything is to be 
accomplished by the aid of inspiration alone, and 
that the “ poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling” is suf- 
ficient to compensate for the want of the poet’s pen 
methodically correcting, that they content them- 
selves with the mere scum of the mind, forgetting 
that both thought and melody are, for the most part, 
like pearls, to be sought below the surface. And 
what is the consequence ?—out of all the volumes 
which we have noticed in our Anthology, and which, 
“leaving our fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding honour in our necessity,” we have often 
stretched ourconsciences to praise—which is there that 
has taken root in the public estimation, and of which 
posterity will even know the name? We therefore 
congratulate Miss Poulter on the taste and perse- 
verance which have led her rather to imitate the 
chaste minstrelsy of an age now past, than join in 
the careless and ephemeral whisperings which make 
up the contest of to-day. The great fault in ‘ Ima- 
gination’ is, the want of all arrangement—the ab- 
sence of all plan. The execution, however, is better 
than the design ; and we offer in proof the following 
address to the subject of the poem itself, which, how- 
ever academic in the structure of its verse, will 
scarcely be read without pleasure :— 

Mysterious Power! When Life’s unvaried scene 
Yields naught of freshness, naught but what hath been ; 
When o’er each object colourless and bare 

Blows with a chiller breath the nipping air ; 

When spirits sink, when Time hath played his part, 
And slacked the hurried beatings of the heart ; 
Say! hast thou spells to clear the deepening gloom, 
And stretch one line of brightness to the tomb? 
How numbed the springs of passion in our soul, 
Since first they throbbed beneath thy fierce control! 
Since, led by thee, in jocund hour of prime 

Careless we dallied with fast-fleeting Time ; 

In humid valley, or by haunted stream, 

With devious steps pursued thy fickle beam ; 

And heard inspiring voices echoed round 

From dusky hill, and soft-receding ground ; 

Bidding us, while Youth's pulse as yet did play— 
We might be All, or Nothing—speed our way! 
Strange awful mystery of waking Dreams! 

Is all unreal, that so vivid seems? 

Lost, lost in Thought, I wander far away— 

The Dead rise up, and turn my Night to Day; 
Winter is past and gone—the jocund Earth 

Casts sadness to the winds, and rings with mirth ; 
From every tree, green hedge, and hawthorn bash, 
The blackbird calls the lone melodious thrush ; 

And distant floats upon the liquid air 

The cuckoo’s joyous note, that mocks at care. 
Come, dear Companions of my happiest hours! 
Through pleasant fields, and meadows gemm’'d with flow’rs, 
The peaceful Itchen’s clear bright waters glide, 

And Youth’s light footsteps wander by their side ; 
Let us go forth to scent the fragrant air, 

And Nature’s vernal gifts together share ; 

Come with your radiant smiles, and we will roam 
Till the slow Curfew bids us think of Home ; 

Those hands I thought for ever stiff and cold— 
Those dear warm hands, within my grasp I hold; 
Those eyes, I thought fast closed, upon me beam— 
There is no Grief, no Death—'twas all a hideous Dream ! 

Turn we now to ‘ Poems,’ by Mrs, Follen.—This is 
a little volume by an American lady, and reprinted 
(we presume) in England—a sort of literary homage 
paid to the Old Country. There is occasionally a 
freshness about Transatlantic poetry, resulting from 
the strange juxtaposition of savage with civilized 
life, and the many new sources thence opened to the 
imagination—not to mention the new imagery afford- 
ed by unpainted scenery, and flowers as yet unknown 
to song—which gives it an air of nationality, a 
native grace not inherited, but acquired ; a peculiarity 
which favourably distinguishes the individual from 
its species, and which approaches something nearer 
to creation than can be said of modern European 
minstrelsy in general. It is the absence of this indi- 





viduality which constitutes in our eyes the great 
defect of the volume before us. Our English poetic 
market is already overstocked with home produce, 
and we look for something in our imports which may 
tell of the distant land from which they came. 

* Poems by a Slave in the Island of Cuba recently 
liberated,’ translated from the Spanish, by R. R. 
Madden, M.D.—To expect high poetic excellence in 
a production like the present, would be indeed ex- 
pecting to gather grapes of thorns ; but the thorn has 
its blossoms as well as the myrtle, and sometimes a 
moral beauty may cling round them, and atone for 
their want of inborn hue or fragrance. Here is the 
conclusion of a short poem entitled * Cuba.’ 

Cuba, oh, Cuba, when they call thee fair! 

And rich and beautiful, the Queen of isles! 

Star of the West, and ocean’s gem most rare! 

Oh say to them who mock thee with such wiles 
Take of these flowers, and view these lifeless spoils 
That wait the worm; behold the hues beneath 
The pale cold cheek, and seek for living smiles, 
Where beauty lies not in the arms of death, 

And bondage taints not with its poisoned breath. 

The major part of the volume is occupied by a 
poem of Dr. Madden’s own, under the name of the 
‘Sugar Estate,’ which, without pretension to much 
polish or power of description, has some passages of 
simple truth and earnestness which win their way to 
the heart, and make us almost ready to weep that 
such things should be. Take, for instance, the super- 
intendent’s account of himself :— 


With twenty hours of unremitting toil, 

Twelve in the field, and eight in doors, to boil 

Or grind the cane—believe me few grow old, 

But life is cheap, and sugar, sir,—is gold. 

You think our interest is to use our blacks 

As careful owners use their costly hacks ; 

Our interest is to make the most we can 

Of every negro in the shortest span. 

As for the women, they embroil estates, 

There's never peace with them, within your gates: 
They're always shamming, skulking from the field, 
And most abusive when their backs are wealed. 
Sure to be sick when strangers pass this way, 
They take advantage of us every way; 

For well they know, the Condé cannot bear 

The thoughts of flogging while his friends are here. 
As for talk of marriage, you must jest. 

What! marry wretched negroes by a priest ! 

Why, sir, there's not a priest within some ten 

Or twelve good leagues of the estate—and, then, 
Were one to come, the Count would have to pay; 
I marry all the best and cheapest way. 

We have not many marriages, ’tis true, 

The men are many and the females few. 


We stall our negroes as we pen our sheep, 

And hold them fast as good stone walls can keep 

A negro gang, and ev'ry night you'll find 

The * spell” released, in yonder square confined, 
We have, no doubt, our runaways at times, 

And flight, you know, we count the worst of crimes. 
Slaves who are flogged and worked in chains by day, 
Left in the stocks all night—you think would stay 
On the estate as soon as they’re set free, 

And yet the fools again will dare to flee. 

We are not always scourging— by the way, 
Tuesday in common is our flogging day ; 

At other times we only use the whip 

To stir the drones and make the young ones skip; 
Then as to food, you may be sure we give 

Enough, to let the wretched creatures live: 

The diet’s somewhat slender, there’s no doubt, 

It would not do, to let them grow too stout ; 

Nor is it here, nor on estates around, 

That fat and saucy negroes may be found. 


Nor must we omit the few last lines, which will 
speak for themselves :— 


Ah, Senor Mio! briefly 1 replied, 

The words you speak are not to be denied: 
You know too well your duties, it appears, 
For me to question or dispute your fears ; 

Too well you know the torments you inflict, 
For me to doubt the sufferings you depict. 

Too well you've done the business of your lord, 
To fail to be detested and abhorred ; 

Too much have harassed and opprest the poor, 
For me to think your system can endure. 


Your fields are fair and fertile, I allow, 

But no good man can say—** God speed the plough.” 
There's wealth unfailing in your people's toil; 
*Twould wrong the poor, to cry—** God bless the soil,” 
"T were asking blood to beg that God would deign 
“To give the early and the latter rain,” 

One prayer indeed can hardly be supprest, 

God help the slave, and pity the opprest. 


Here, for the present, we conclude. 








The Queen's Poisoner: or, France in the Sixteenth 
Century ; a Romance. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
3 vols, Bentley. 

THERE was so much graceful description, pleasant 

antiquarian knowledge, and shrewd perception of 
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character, in ‘The Bocages and the Vines’ of our 
authoress, that a romance from French history was 
all but inevitable as a sequel to her delightful book 
of French travel. She is here dealing with the time, 
place, and persons, selected by Ainsworth for his 
*Crichton ;’ and, courtesy to the sex apart, she meets 
him well on his own ground. Indeed, a better his- 
torical novel, in some respects, does not come before 
us once in seven years. Miss Costello has got posses- 
sion of the true colours of old France,—not merely 
such nominal emblazonments as decorate mis- 
sals and chronicles—not merely the details of its 
architecture, the outward and visible signs of its 
life, its apportionment of the day to business, sleep, 
or pleasure,—but the spirit of these things has 
passed through her painter’s eye into her poet's 
heart ; and she gives it forth in her pages with 
an ease, force, and freedom from affectation, which 
are charming. In her resolution, however, to be 
correct, and her anxiety to be picturesque, she 
has fallen into the common fault of including too 
many passages of the strange and complicated his- 
tory, in which the inscrutable Catherine de Medicis 
and her familiars played a main part, before, during, 
and after the famous “ Massacre.” She shows a fine 
sense of character, in her sketch of Le Petit Feuil- 
lant, and others of the false and flimsy court favourites. 
What we see of the loyal-hearted Coligni is good ; 
and the more prominent portrait of Charles the 
Ninth, with his feebleness, his remorse, his glimpses 
of boyish gentleness and boyish feelings, and the 
terrible frenzy in which his life closed, betrays nothing 
of the woman, in either weakness of outline or taw- 
driness of colour. Miss Costello is less successful in 
her resuscitation of the Queen Mother,—that dark 
compound of the sorceries of ambition, and the sub- 
tleties of womanhood—of all that was most horrible, 
and much that was so fascinating, demanded for her 
adequate presentation, the master hand of him who 
knew how to combine all the looseness of a courtezan 
with all the dignity of a queen, in the life and death 
of Cleopatra. Miss Costello’s ‘ Poisoner,’ too, is 
merely the Iago of melo-drama over again. The 
book has a love-story; and Claude and Alix, we 
suppose, are to stand for hero and heroine ;—but 
they count for little ; and their affairs but interest 
us as bound up with some of the most appalling or 
mysterious public events, with which the chronicle 
of History was ever darkened. 

The novel contains some of those gay and elegant 
translations from the elder French poets, which we 
have already had occasion to commend. Anything 
more prettily lyrical,and more clear of antiquarian 
conceit, than the following, it would be hard to find, 
even among the works of modern love-singers :— 

Villanelle, from Desportes. 
Rosette, methinks the time was short 
I left you here alone; 
But soon your eye fresh fancies caught, 
And straight your heart was gone! 
And I so well am taught by you 
To laugh at ev'ry vow, 
That I have learnt to wander too, 
And love another now. 
‘Tis not strange 
We should range, 
Like the bee that flutters by: 
Time will show 
Which shall know 
First repentance—you or I. 
While I, in painful absence crost, 
Was weeping both our woes, 
You, chary of the time we lost, 
A newer lover chose! 
No vane at every zephyr’s sigh 
Can veer so quickly round ; 
None loved you once so well as I, 
And none so false I found. 
"Tis but fair 
I should share 
Both your truth and falsehood too. 
Time will show 
Which shall know 
First repentance—I or you. 

We cannot but think that the success of ‘The 
Queen’s Poisoner’ must be such as to tempt Miss 
Costello further to draw upon French history for 
materials of romance. She will do well, inany future 
attempt, to look to the plot and progress of her 
story more carefully than she has done here. The 
book is rather a collection of separate scenes, than 
an entire work ; and hence, though we own its rich- 
ness in material, and its general power of treatment, 
we cannot close it without a slight sense of fatigue. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Trustee, by the Author of ‘The Provost of 
Bruges.’—A feeble fifth act, and certain untoward 
circumstances attending its production, limited the 
popularity of ‘The Provost of Bruges,’ but it stands 
on our dramatic shelf, as among the worthiest and 
most forcible plays of modern times: and our respect 
for it disposed us to anticipate good things from a 
novel by its author. We have not been disappointed. 
There is a freshness and originality in ‘The Trustee’ 
which distinguishes it from the crowd of confections 
of stale incident which pass for novels in these pro- 
lific days :—the tale is excellently opened, and the 
interest proceeds from Alpha to Omega, without once 
flagging. Somuch art, however, is used in the entangle- 
ment of the net of intrigue, that we regret the peremp- 
tory rudeness with which it is cleft, not untied, when 
the story has to be brought to aclose. ‘The Trustee’ 
whogives his name to the novel, is a finished picture of 
‘uncle cruel and bold’ sketched in the ancient ballad. 
A merchant of good renown, he carries on a secret 
traffic with smugglers,—a referee and stronghold 
during the troublous times of Harry the Eighth and 
bloody Mary—he absorbs like a quicksand all the 
property confided to his charge, by those whom 
religious or political recusancy force to fly their 
country ; and hedestroys not only family inheritances 
but also family affections by suppressing letters, 
spreading scandals, and employing the whole dark 
machinery by which the Iachimos and Sir Giles 
Overreach’s of romance have, from time imme- 
morial, covered honest and unsuspecting men with 
grief and ruin. In his mid career, among other 
engines of persecution he calls in Romish bigotry to 
his aid ;—throwing the fatal suspicion of heresy upon 
those whom he would destroy, but he finds that he 
has evoked a demon mightier than his own hate; 
and one not manageable by his measured caution, 
and is himself well nigh involved in destruction by 
its enactments, when the tide of persecution is turned 
by the sudden succession to the throne of the Virgin 
Queen. So much for Master Richard Waring, the 
principal character of the book, to whose predomi- 
nance every other personage has been sacrificed, even 
Walter Armistead, the hero, (one of his victims,) 
and Katharine Waring, the heroine, his kinswoman 
and ward, and Father Lawrence, the gentle and 
beneficent priest, who is beautifully sketched. The 
only character who stands at all on the same line 
with this Archimage of duplicity and mischief, is 
Scampering Jack—the Robin Goodfellow of the 
story, who comes and goes, with such a certain power 
to circumvent and destroy and confound the wicked 
plotter,’ that we feel he ought not to have let the 
misery of any story in which he is concerned, run 
out to “the crack of doom” which three volumes 
demand. In short, we recommend ‘The Trustee’ 
strongly, as a novel of the old-fashioned class, in 
which story, rather than character, is the one thing 
needful, and shall be glad to meet another tale from 
its author’s hand. 

Eva von Troth, and other Tales from the German. 
It is always a disagreeable duty to censure the work 
of a lady writer, but we cannot in this instance stand 
on our courtesies. The first two tales contain such 
questionable morality, as to give rise to a feeling of 
surprise, that a lady should have thought them 
worthy of translation. In a literary point of view, 
* Eva von Troth’ is the best of these tales—the others 
indeed are mere romantic extravaganzas—but we 
must express a hope that should we meet again, we 
shall find the translator in better company than that 
of ‘ Eva von Troth.* 

The Priest of the Nile, by Mrs. Tinsley.—A romance 
founded on the faint records which have preserved 
the memory of Rameses the Second, must necessa- 
rily have the great defect of introducing us to cha- 
racters far removed beyond the range of our sym- 
pathies. This evil is not compensated by constructive 
skill in the formation or developement of the plot; 
the story is needlessly improbable, and the characters 
but feebly supported. The time is gone by when the 
interest of a romance could be maintained by private 
chambers, hidden galleries, trap-doors, and “long 
passages that lead to nothing.” 

The Marrying Man, by the Author of ‘ Cousin 
Geoffrey,’ 3 vols.A May-fair tale of drawing-room 
sorrows, opera-box love, and such distress as Bond- 
street tradesmen can bring on by poking their bills 





into the midst of genteel and extravagant familie, 
is here crossed by a vein of the broadest Blooms 
farce, in the character and doings of a bore, who 
rules the destinies of all the elegant dramatis persone 
of the book—himself a vulgar and miserly humow. 
ist, and a ‘ Marrying Man’ from whom every one hag 
expectations. Burridge is even more intolerable than 
the authoress meant him tobe. With his cheap tailor 
and his Mackintosh overalls, his gross selfishness, his 
gross love, and his gross presents, no real Vernons 
would have tolerated him for an hour,—howevyer 
great his influence, however long his purse, and 
however poignant their embarrassments. Exagger. 
ation is the fault of the book: for again, no real 
Jessica Thornton, feeling herself the heroine of g 
broken-down family,—inasmuch as she perpetually 
stands between it and ruin, by her power over the 
brute aforesaid,would have endured the hatred 
and contumely of Lady Vernon, although she was 
“the child of mystery” which she is here supposed 
to be. We have said enough: those who are not 
repelled by improbability will find much to amuse 
them in ‘The Marrying Man’; and one group of 
originals—the Eldertons—is quaint and comical 
enough to pass for a stray “study” out of Mn 
Trollope’s Album of Oddities. 

Your Life, by the Author of ‘ My Life,’ by an Ex- 
Dissenter.—There is less of bitterness and caricature 
in this volume than in that by which it was preceded; 
the author's object isto win for the Church the earnest 
efforts of all its members, so as to increase both its 
comprehensiveness and efficiency, a far more worthy 
purpose than increasing their animosity against dis- 
sent. The portion of the volume likely to excite 
most interest, is the discussion of the possibility of 
effecting a close union between the Methodist body 
and the Established Church. It is not generally 
known that negotiations for effecting such a union 
have been commenced between the Methodists and 
the Episcopal Churches in America, and that hitherto 
no insurmountable difficulty has arisen between the 
parties. But such a treaty in America is compara- 
tively easy, because both parties have recognized 
representative bodies ; the Methodists their Confer. 
ence, and the Episcopalians their synod of bishops. 
In England, the Church has no executive or legisla- 
tive body which could discuss, much less accomplish 
any organic change; and hence it is useless to discuss 
“the end,” while “the means” by which alone that 
end could be attained, have no existence. The “Ex- 
Dissenter” proposes an important change in ecclesi- 
astical discipline, the creation of a bishop unattached 
to a diocese, in whom the superintendence of the 
Methodist preachers should be vested: this is, in 
fact, the old proposal of recognizing the Methodists 
as holding the same relation to the Anglican Church 
thatsome of the semi-monastic orders do tothe Church 
of Rome. There is no doubt that such a measure 
would be in accordance with the theory of Methodism 
as propounded by the Wesleys and their immediate 
followers; but it is not so evident that the plan would 
accord with the established discipline of the Anglican 
Church, and certainly there exists no recognized 
body or authority by which the question could be 
determined. We have made these observations be- 
cause numberless pamphlets have man | come 
before us with similar proposals ; and we wish to im- 
press upon the writers, that before they recommend 
some favourite scheme as desirable, they should first 
consider whether its adoption is possible. They must 
know that none of their plans could be adopted 
without deliberate examination, and should therefore 
afford us some intimation respecting the tribunal to 
whose scrutiny their schemes should be subjected. 

The Storm, a Tale : and other Poems, by the author 
of * Emmanuel,’ &c.—Could the author have conde- 
scended to parley with the public in prose, he would 
doubtless have informed us, through the medium 
of a preface, that his Poem was an adaptation from 
the‘ Corsair’ of Lord Byron—a substantive confession, 
to which we could have added our critical mite, by 
owning that it was a very indifferent one. The minor 
poems are almost bad enough to be original, and, for 
the sake of foregone minstrelsy, we hope they are. 

Rosabel and Helvetia, by J. C. Cathrey, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq.—We would remind our young 
Templar that the genius of romance was seen walking 
up Fleet-street with the last ejected crusades, and 
has not yet returned to her old haunt, Mr, Cathrey 
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has indeed called her from the vasty deep of the past, 
put she will not acknowledge him as a conjuror, and 
comes not at his call. In sober prose, this volume 

to that numerous class, whose very “ pride 
of flight” is still a few inches below mediocrity. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vienna, April. 

WELL, here I am; but what can an unobservant 
mortal like myself possibly discover worth narrat- 
ing, that has not already been ferreted out and set 
down in black and white by the Argus-eyed flock 
who have been here before me? Let us dive down, 
in sheer desperation, to the Catacombs under St. 
Stephen’s :—but no; all access, I find, has been 
barred thereto ;“ Death keeps his court,” undisturbed 
ever since Mistress Trollope feasted her eyes on 
the loathsome spectacle, in order to dish it up, pro- 
perly seasoned, with a due quantum of feminine 
observation, for the edification of all whose stomach 
was proof against her literary emetic. Failing in 
this intent, we will repair to the fresh air of the 
Platz, before the church, and fall into the approved 
raptures at its delicately carved fretwork, and the 
beautiful proportion of its tower ; but, hélas! the 
jade Fortune is still adverse: the spire is gone,—at 
least one half of it. You will remember, perhaps, 
that since the Turks last bombarded the town, this 
spire had taken it into its head to imitate the one at 
Pisa, and threatened to topple down, and end at 
once the existence and dominion of the neighbouring 
“Schine Wienerin” (for a particular account of 
whose Protean life, consult Murray). To guard 
against any such violent proceeding, the lovely 
offender (I mean the spire, and not the Wienerin) 
has been decapitated. It is, however, to be restored 
forthwith, Or shall we, for want of better occupation, 
sing the variations to Mrs. Trollope’s prelude, and 
utter stereotype panegyrics on the Haute Volée— 
hoist the silken banner of the créme de la créme— 
laud “the enlightened Despotism of Austria,” and 
swear that Austria alone, of all the countries of 
Europe, possesses the “ optima regendi ars,” that she 
is blessed in her government, blessed in her institu- 
tions, blessed in the happiness of her people ?_ Look 
here, cries one, at that sprucely dressed group, mer- 
mment depicted on their countenances, hastening to 
the Thé4tre Comique in the Josephstadt, ocr, perhaps, 
to the military music in the Au-Garten, is not that 
confirmation strong of the exhilarating and happy in- 
fluence infused h all classes by the truly pater- 














“Nimium ne crede colori,” reply I; don’t trust too 
much to outward appearances; don't imitate —— 
or ——., who, because they see a gondolier yawn, 
or hear an itinerant vender of matches cry, “O che 
vita miserabile,” seize upon it as proof positive of 
the incurable ennui and misery of Venice,—who 
fancy they see in an old woman cleansing her hair, 
a hoary Hecuba bewailing the fall of her country, 
and prophesy that the City of the Doges will have 
disappeared in less than a century. A city, like 
Venice, containing a hundred sugar-bakers’shops, and 
some hundreds of coffee-houses, where a magnificent 
new palace has been erected in the Place of St. 
Mark, where steam-boats are daily shooting among 
the Lagunes, where a Commercial Society and Aca- 
demy of Sciences have lately been established, from 
whence a railway is being constructed to Milan, can 
hardly be so near its last gasp as these travellers 
assert, No,no; give every one his due. There is 
much happiness in Vienna; but there is also much 
secret tyranny. There are one or twoI could name, 
who, were they not hampered, were they not in the 
same plight as the ghost in ‘Hamlet,’ forbidden to 
unfold the secrets of their prison-house, could tell 
tales of men of letters, and others, who have been 
crushed under foot, of the secret police, as hard at 
work in the nineteenth century as ever. But this 
will never do—I am treading on forbidden ground. 

But let us escape from the jostling throng of the 
asthmatic streets, the whooping of the fiacre-drivers, 
and the wheel-barrows of those “vile proletarian 
serving men,” who ruthlessly charge the heels and 
toes of the passenger in a manner disgraceful to the 
authorities, if, as I am told, they are fully aware of 
the nuisance, but designedly don’t interfere with the 
liberties of this numerous class of ruffians. We are 
already at the top of the Kohl market, and shall be 
through the palace gates and on the Bastei in a trice. 
But lo! an affiche there on the house at the corner, 
“ Frische Austern und Englisches Porter-Bier.” This 
was too tempting to be resisted, and we were gratified 
with an excellent bottle of Guinness. But the oysters! 
Had I but recollected at the moment Lady Mon- 
tague’s assertion, thet “the inhabitants of Vienna 
are so passionately fond of oysters that they eat 
them stink or not stink,” I should not have been so 
disappointed. The words are a hundred years old, 
but they are true, or nearly so, at this day. 

Who's that? inquired I of my companion, 
as he exchanged salutations with a puny sharp- 
faced little gentleman of Lilliputian dimensions, 
who was strutting along the Bastei with one hand 
stuck knowingly in the tail-pocket of his brown coat, 
while the other was engaged incessantly in taking off 
his hat to the passers-by ;——* The Emperor,” was the 
answer. You know, of course, continued he, the 
bon mot made at his expense, in reference to the 
Chancellor (Clemens), Metternich, and Count Klam, 
the late minister of war: “Clemensest noster Impera- 
tor—Clam regit exercitum.” And that? asked I, as 
a lady elegantly, but simply, dressed, emerged from 
her carriage, followed by a livery servant to take her 
afternoon promenade on the Bastei: Lutzer, the 
prima donna of the German Opera. This lady who 
is, by the bye, the daughter of a cabinet-maker at 
Prague, is, like all the Bohemians, a singer, and of 
great taste: she is said to bear the palm among the 
female artistes of Germany. Why does not the 
company in London engage her? This is just the 
time, when the opera-house here is relinquished for a 
period to the Italian company. I saw the other can- 
tatrice, Fraulein van Hasselt, in Halévy’s * Jewess,’ 
which part she filled to admiration. The people of 
Munich lost her for the difference of a few hundred 
gulden. I ought, however, to call her Madame 
Barth, which is now her name, as she married a short 
time since. In the course of our peregrinations on 
the Bastei I have observed that the ladies, if speak- 
ing German, invariably change to French, on the 
approach of strangers: an odd sort of affectation. 

In the musical way, there is nothing particularly 
new here. Nestroy continues to excite the risible 
muscles of the Viennese, by his local farces and a 
species of composition in which he is unequalled. 
Strauss and Lanner draw thousands to the vast 
saloons of “Sperl” and the “ Birne,” and turn the 
heads and bodies of the ladies as much as ever. 
Morelli-has lately become a favourite also in this line. 
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brated waltz-composers: for my part I prefer hearing 
the soft and melodious music of Lanner to Strauss's, 
which is fuller of abrupt pauses and startling transi- 
tions. “When Lanner plays we dance, say the 
Viennese—when Strauss plays we must dance.” The 
other evening I was at the Hof Theatre, where * Ham- 
let’ was faultlessly given. Do you understand the 
German dialogue,” asked an Englishman who sat in 
the parterre in front of me: “'Tolerably well,” was the 
answer, “ but I have read it so often that”——“ What, 
said he, has it been translated then into English ?” 
Imagine my horror. They say “home-keeping youths 
have ever homely wits.” I am afraid this may be said 
of many travelled ones, especially if sent abroad for 
their education, as it is called. Such a crowd of 
pleased and merry faces I never saw at a representa- 
tion of *‘ Hamlet’ before; persons of both sexes were 
devouring ices and confectionery with great avidity, 
and chattering away all through the acts. As Madame 
Rettich (Ophelia) was singing in the tenderest tone, 
* He is dead and gone,’ a lady next me pulled out 
her handkerchief: at all events, thought I, you 
are an exception to the rest of your light-hearted 
neighbours. I could not help stealing a furtive 
glance at the fair one, but she was merely mopping 
up the perspiration. They are indeed a most com- 
fortable race: “ Ein dechter Wiener” is the term, all 
Germany over, to express a spruce, good-humoured, 
self-satisfied, chattering kind of person. 
The Danube, after being a case of “ frigore con- 
stitit Ister,” the whole winter, is open, and the navi- 
gation from Ulm to Constantinople by steam is 
resumed. Nature is aroused from the dream of its 
wintry rest, and the grand alley of the Prater is 
thronged with equipages and pedestrians. But the 
town will soon be emptied. ‘The first swallow is a 
signal for the court to remove to Schoenbrunn, and 
for the higher classes to migrate to their castles, or to 
the early baths at Carlsbad and Gastein, where 

**One bouses drumly German water 

To make himself look fair and fatter,” 

a thing highly necessary to persons who dance, de- 
bauch, drink, and devour as these do all the winter. 
An imposing sight it is to witness the noble Hunga- 
rian and the new noble Italian guard turn out. 
Every Sunday,a kind of levee is held in the * Burgh,” 
whither the gaily-dressed officers of these corps, and 
all the other military and civil notables, assemble in 
high gala. Every person respectably dressed is ad- 
mitted into the ante-rooms, and left free to roam at 
pleasure among the distinguished throng, almost to 
within a room of the Emperor. I hear of nothing 
new in letters here. Grillparzer and the poets seem 
to be resting on their oars. Sapphir and the wits 
hatch up as great a number of frothy nothings in the 
magazines as ever. A severe loss has lately been 
sustained here, by the death of Chabert Ostland, 
one of the oldest Orientalists of Austria. He was 
born in Constantinople, as far back as 1766, from 
whence he soon after came to Vienna ; and for the 
last fifty years, all the Austrian ambassadors to the 
Porte have been his pupils, not to mention the re- 
nowned Oriental scholar, Baron Hammer Purgstall. 
—A. Gleich, whose romances, under the name of 
* Delarosa,’ made such sensation here some twenty 
years ago, is also dead. 

A curious religious sect, which no parti- 
cular name, has lately sprung into existence here. As 
fur as I can discover, the end and object is a system of 
universal philanthropy : their forms and ceremonies 
approach somewhat to the Protestant, and they have 
totally abandoned all Roman Catholic rites. The 
custom is, forsome dozen of them to meet at the resi- 
dence of one of the sect, to hear a portion of Scripture 
explained. One never sees them at church, except 
now and then when “ Veit”—formerly a veterinary 
surgeon, to which he added the vocation of poet, 
now, however, a curer of souls, and favourite preacher 
—holds forth in the pulpit of St. Stephen's. They 
may then be seen ensconced in some remote corner 
of the old edifice, hanging on the powerful lips of the 
preacher, and viewing with puritanical horror their 
less attentive brethren. 

For years, as you know, attempts have been made 
to found an “ Academy of Sciences” here (see Athe- 
naum, Nos, 571-2); but to this hour the originators 
seem no nearer the accomplishment of their object 
—indeed, if anything, farther from it. It was in 
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petition to the Archduke Louis,* begging permission 
to found an Institute of this kind, and it was then 
currently believed that the request would be granted ; 
but three years have passed, and meantime three of 
the twelve, Jacquin, Buckholz, and Littrow, are no 
more ; and the place in the Observatory occupied by 
the last-mentioned is still unfilled, although he has 
been dead some months. Many others, too, are 
already beyond the grand climacteric, and there 
does not appear among the rising generation many 
calculated to succeed them. It is true, that there 
were some thoughts of inviting Liebig, the celebrated 
chemist of Giessen, hither. But however expert 
Liehig may be, he will fail, I think, in forming the 
beautiful crystal in question. Historians there are, 
properly speaking, none ; and that philologists are 
not abundant, is pretty evident from the fact, that 
not a single person from Vienna was present at the 
last anniversary of the German Philological Society. 
In belles lettres, Vienna has enough, and more than 
enough. This state of things is much to be lamented. 
At present, there is no means of carrying on a scien- 
tific and literary intercourse with the Societies of 
other States. There is not a single Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute here, although 
Munich can boast of three, and Berlin six; and it 
has been remarked, that of all the capitals of Europe, 
Vienna and Constantinople are the only ones without 
an Institution of this kind. A pleasing contrast to 
this is the flourishing state of the “ Medical Society,” 
which lately held its third anniversary meeting, 
when the late President, the learned Malfatti, 
delivered his farewell address, and no less than nine 
archdukes were present. It may be added, that this 
Society would probably extend the sphere of its uti- 
lity, were it to allow its proceedings to be printed. 

I am happy to see that many useful discoveries in 
photography have rewarded the diligent experiments 
of some scientific persons here. Professor Petzwall, 
assisted by the celebrated optician, Voigtlander, has 
succeeded in constructing a camera-obscura of such 
a nature, that Daguerre’s invention can be employed, 
not only in taking portraits, but also streets full of 
moving persons, or even minute living natural objects. 
Kratochwild, again, has managed to produce photo- 
genic drawings to perfection, not only on silver, but 
also on copper-plates; while the brothers Natterer 
have improved on the invention made last year 
by Professor Berres, and Ettinghausen, in the 
use of the oxy-hydrogen microscope. A picture 
lately exhibited by Professor Berres, at the weekly 
meeting of the “ Gewerl Verein,” excited universal 
admiration for its accuracy, clearness, and sharpness 
of outline. When at Munich, I saw some specimens 
of photography on a still newer principle, by Isen- 
ring, of St. Gall, in Switzerland. Leipsie and the 
North of Germany seem to take the lead in musical 
as well as literary productions. Lortzing has lately 
written a new opera, called ‘ Hans Sachs,’ the subject 
of which is the distinction which this “ cobler- 
laureate” of the sixteenth century won from the 
Emperor Maximilian, on that monarch’s visit to 
Hans Sachs’s birthplace, Nuremberg, and his loves 
with Cunigunda, the daughter of the rich goldsmith 
of that place. The choruses of the “ schuster-gesel- 
len” are said to be the gems of the piece. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE shall resume our notice of the Pictures next 
week,—meantime we will take a look at the 

Sculpture Gallery. 

Ir is impossible to refer to the Exhibition of 
Sculptures without one more remonstrance, on behalf 
of the artist and the public, against the cave in which 
these treasures continue to be buried. It is really 
disgraceful to all parties concerned—that England 
should have to exhibit her national annual collection 
of marbles to the foreigner, in a cellar ; and incredi- 
ble how an arrangement, implying such glaring mis- 
management and disregard of the implied contract 
with the national expectation, should be, year after 





* When, in 1838, we adverted to this fact, Mrs. Trollope 
thus commented on our observations: “ As I have plenary 
confidence in the wisdom of Austria, I feel confident that the 
want of it will not long continue to exist. When I state that 
this confidence was founded on information of high authority,” 
&c. Now here we are in 1841, and yet an “‘ Academy of 
Sciences” has not been established: another evidence how 
completely that clever lady was mystified by Prince Metter- 
nich, the haute volée, and “the paternal government.”—Ep. 





year, quietly acquiesced in by the public. If some 
two dozen visitors happen to be present, at the same 
time, in what is ambitiously called the Sculpture 
Room, there is no chance of getting round the sort 
of tables on which the more prominent of the works 
are placed, without a skill in steering, acquired by 
Londoners in threading the crowded thoroughfares 
of their great city, but with which the stranger is 
not always prepared: while the Busts generally, and 
many a gem of art besides, not forcing their way on 
to “ the floor” by their colossal proportions, are stowed 
away onshelves, running into corners, which escape the 
notice of many, and are inaccessible to most, persons. 
To be sure, the principle of their immortality seems 
to be recognized, in the arrangement which piles 
them up in those recesses, like the sculptures in 
an Egyptian tomb, as if for eternity. The Genius 
of Sculpture, however, immortal as, in his essence, he 
is, has a mortal part about him, that needs present 
nourishment ; and, if the Sculptors have not influence 
enough in the Academy to prevent their works being 
thus shelved, at a time when the school of their 
art is certainly reviving, and its patrons seem to be 
increasing, the public, which has the greatest interest 
in the matter, and all the right, should come to their 
aid, by all its influential organs. A question or two, 
in the House of Commons, from some patron of the 
art, at the moment when the abuse is conspicuously 
before the eyes of its members, might probably be 
put with good effect. 

The present Exhibition of Seulptures contains 
much that is good, and little that is striking—few 
works which could be offered to Europe as evidence 
of a very high condition of the art, but much that 
proves a sound and healthy and improving one. Our 
remarks of last year, on the increasing intelligence 
and excellent workmanship of the school, are more 
than confirmed, in the present. That simpler and 
purer style of art, and that careful manipulation, by 
which its present chiefs replaced the allegorical 
puerilities and florid exaggerations of the last genera- 
tion, have spread amongst their pupils; whilst the 
abstract feeling of the beautiful and power of 
spiritualization, from which alone the high and en- 
during triumphs of the art can be looked for, are 
sufficiently represented here to make it matter of 
regret that they should be so extensively repressed 
by the prevailing form of English patronage. The 
misfortune of the present Exhibition is that which 
was the misfortune of the last—and is that of Art 
generally in this country. The talent of the great 
majority of exhibitors is driven, by the set of its 
stream, into the course of portraiture—itself the least 
interesting form of art, while (notwithstanding the 
advantage which its materials offer for the representa- 
tion of rounded forms,—the reproduction of sinew 
and muscle) Sculpture is the least interesting and ap- 
propriate form of portraiture. Ifthe theory which has 
been, at times, maintained, that the eye is not that one 
of the features of the face which is the principal seat 
of sentiment and expression, had ever been held with 
more seriousness than belongs to a sophism or an 
exaggeration, its professors might be disabused by 
the evidence of sculpture alone. Here, for example, 
we have some of Chantrey’s noblest statues and busts 
—amongst them the figures of the late Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry (1251), and that of the late 
Bishop of Norwich (1218), for their respective 
cathedrals—the latter of which we will take as our 
instance. The Bishop is in a sitting posture, in the 
attitude of perfect and patriarchal repose. The 
forward bend of the figure is as easy and uncon- 
strained as if the are were formed of flesh and blood, 
instead of stone ; and every muscle of the face and 
wrinkle of the skin and fold of the drapery is ren- 
dered with a softness and freedom quite marvellous 
with materials so unplastic. The illusion would be 
complete, but for the manner in which this fine 
statue, like all the other portraits and busts in the 
room, to use the quaint expression of Charles Lamb, 
“looks up with its no eyes in the sun” ; at once con- 
tradicting the capacity of this form of art for mere 
portraiture,—other than monumental portraiture, 
where it, at the same time, preserves the human forms, 
and suggests the absence of the informing spirit. 

Near to this statue of Chantrey’s—and, by its prox- 
imity, finely illustrating the appropriate domain of 
sculpture—stands a work (1219) in which the resources 
of the art are employed to its consummate triumph, 





so far as a single figure is concerned. This work, the 
Eve listening to the Voice, of Baily, is the gem of the 
Exhibition ; yet it can scarcely be called new to ihe 
public. It isthe same Eve whose figure at the Foun, 
tain has, long since, taken its place among British 
masterpieces, and is as familiar to the public ag 
almost any other work of native sculpture. The 
rich and voluptuous contours, the polished limbs, and 
the graceful sweep of outline, are the same ; so is the 
exquisite spell by which all these, in their naked 
loveliness, are made to breathe the very spirit of 
purity and chastity. The beauty in both is diving 
only in its perfection, but human in its character, 
and spiritual in its complete unconsciousness and 
simplicity. In fact, it is Eve—in Eden, (and, without a 
single attribute save its own natural and moral ones, 
could stand for nothing else—and this is the triumph 
of art) just as the sculptor has introduced us to her, 
hefore,—differing only in the attitude and the senti. 
ment :—the same perfectly beautiful, and as yet 
sinless woman, listening to another of those natural 
revelations which have been imagined as amongst the 
poetry of her primitive position and uninstructed 
heart. Here, the obstacle which pprtraiture encoun- 
ters in the sculptor’s hands has no place—or is, at 
least, subdued by other means—the object being to 
embody a sentiment, not to represent an individual: 
—and so completely is the sentiment conveyed, in 
this case, by the help of the attitude, that the spec- 
tator, the moment his eye catches the figure, involun- 
tarily pauses, to catch the far-off sound which he is 
sure she hears. The statue is for Mr. Neeld’s gal. 
lery ; and would hold its character in any gallery 
in Europe. We should be glad to have seen a few 
more such specimens of the ideal of the art, amid 
the stone realities of the present Exhibition. 

Of works of the imaginative class, there are, however, 
as we have hinted, some well deserving of notice, and 
offering great encouragement to such wealthy patrons 
of the art as have the taste to give commissions of 
thekind. A marble statue of a Shepherd Boy (1241), 
by R. J. Wyatt, is a very beautiful figure; and a 
marble statue of a nymph coming out of a bath (1243), 
by the same, is another full of grace—but one of the 
numerous and undoubted progeny of the Venus de 
Medicis. By its side, (1244) is a marble statue of 
a girl going to bathe, by P. MacDowell, equally 
beautiful, and more original: and the same artist has 
a kneeling figure of a female child, in the attitude 
of Prayer (1223), which has also great merit—in 
thé form, however, rather than the expression, 
This year, as last, Sir Richard Westmacott is ab- 
sent; but his son has a figure of Arie? (1225) issuing 
from the split pine—a light fluttering form, finely 
wrought—yet not the Ariel, after all, whom we have 
dreamt of in the visions conjured up by Shakspeare’s 
page. Two bas-reliefs, by Gibson, one (1231) 
representing a mother holding a drinking cup to the 
lips of her child, and the other (1236) a scene in the 
story of Hero and Leander, are amongst the very 
finest things in the Exhibition,—presenting outlines 
worthy of Flaxman, and bold and vigorous handling, 
which makes the other works, of the same class, in 
this collection, look tame and feeble. A basso-relievo 
in marble (1230), representing Christ restoring sight 
to the young man born blind, and forming part of 4 
monument to be erected, in Cloth- Workers’ Hall, to 
the late Mr. Thwaytes, in commemoration of a muni- 
ficent bequest to be applied for the relief of the in- 
digent blind, and another by Lough (1322), forming 
part of a monument going out to India for a light- 
cavalry officer, are, nevertheless, deserving of men- 
tion. No. 1343 is a statue, in marble, for the grand 
staircase of the hall of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
personating Spring, by S. Nixon ; whose figure of 
Winter, for the same destination, we noticed, last year. 
The treatment, in the present instance, is not so bold 
and original as that employed in the presentment of 
the ruder season; and, indeed, the subject scarcely 
admits of it. But the figure is one of exceeding sweet 
ness, and scarcely surpassed by anything in the Ex- 
hibition. Dorothea, in marble (1222), and The 


Wounded Clorinda (1240), the figure of a female 
warrior in chain armour, are both distinguished by 
grace and sentiment, and give Mr. J. Bell a promr 
nent place amongst the exhibitors: and Poor Tittle 
Nell, the heroine of Mr. Dickens's ‘ Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ stretched in her marble sleep, by E. G. Pap- 
worth (1233), is clothed with that character of ex 
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ceeding tenderness and mournful beauty which drew 
together young mothers to weep over Chantrey’s 
sleeping children, in the chambers of the Academy, 
years ago. It will, probably, be the most popular 
thing in the Exhibition,—with that class of visitors, 
atleast. ‘The contention between the Archangel and 
Satan, for the body of Moses (1234), by the same 
artist, is designed too closely after Raphael and Flax- 
man to give its own merits fair play. Ganymede, a 
model, by T. Campbell (1239), should not be trans- 
ferred to marble in the nightcap which the plaster 
figure wears. Le Monde en Repos (1232), by J. de 
Bay, is an exercise of the spectator’s ingenuity—the 
conundrum of the Exhibition—which we solve as 
follows, without, however, being at all sure that our 
guess is right. The figure is that of a small angel, 
who appears to be looking down, through a hole in 
the cloud beneath his feet, at what—guided by the 
tile and that alone—we may suppose to be the 
sleeping world. 

A Statue in marble of a warrior possessed of emu- 
lation, energy, and resolution (1226), is stated, in the 
Catalogue, to be one of five statues designed for a 
monument of Lord Nelson, and is the work of P. 
Park. It is surely a caricature,—and not a very 
decent one. If the figure have all these qualities, it 
makes no display of its possessions ; the only expres- 
sion which it puts distinetly in evidence being fero- 
city—the ferocity of a prize-fighter. The huge naked 
limbs are thrust into inevitable notice, by their co- 
lossal proportions; and the giant bully occupies a very 
undue proportion of space in the crowded den, into 
which, we think, he ought never to have been admit- 
ted at all. How different is this artist’s notion of 
representing “emulation, energy, and resolution,” 
by a mere brute developement of thews and sinews, 
and the scowl of a bandit, from his who drew the 
moral giant, Prometheus,—presenting him to the in- 
tellect an unquestioned demi-god, even with the 
fetter on his limbs and the vulture at his heart. We 
refer Mr. Park to some further study of the ancients, 
before he again attempts works of this class; or, if 
unwilling to travel so far back, he may get some 
useful illustrations of the Platonic teaching from the 
school of Michael Angelo. 

Amongst the Portrait Sculptors, precedence must, 
we suppose, be given to Baily, for the sake of his 
subject—a marble bust (unfinished) of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert (1217). This is a first-rate work, of its class ; 
in which the delicate features of the Prince are ren- 
dered with great fidelity, and all the simplicity of 
antique art. The hand of a master is, at once, appa- 
rent, in such treatment of a subject presenting temp- 
tations so great to lower the standard of art to conven- 
tional considerations, The same artist has a model 
(1246) of the colossal statue, executed by him in 
bronze, for erection at Sydney, in honour of General 
Sir Richard Bourke. Sir Francis Chantrey has two 
busts—one of James Dunlop, Esq. (1327), and one 
of Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. (1325); both,—and the 
latter especially,—noble additions to the long series 
of marble portraits which have issued from his hand. 
Behnes,—who has been improving in this depart- 
ment every year, and now need scarcely acknowledge 
a superior,—has six, all full of character, and beau- 
tifully wrought. Those of the Rev. Hobart Caunter 
(1252), His Grace the Duke of Beaufort (1335), and 
His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh (1341), are 
master-pieces, in their kind. The same artist has a 
marble statue of Lady Emily, the infant daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort, grouped with a greyhound 
(1249), conspicuous for the grace and beauty of its 
treatment. The hardness of mere marble portraiture 
is, here, entirely obviated by action and grouping ; 
and the sentiment of childhood, in its happiest con- 
ditions, is deliciously conveyed. It is worth fifty busts, 
The place of this sculptor is very high, in the present 
Exhibition. A colossal marble statue of Charles 
Tennant, Esq. to be erected in the city of Glasgow 
(1247), by P. Park, is executed with great breadth 
and freedom—the head too large for the body, unless 
that disproportion be true to the original—the face 
full of character and meaning, and proving how 
much better this artist succeeds in representing 
“energy and resolution” where he has a sitter, than 
when he perpetrates the enormities engendered by 
his own abstract notions of those qualities. An un- 
finished statue in marble (1250) of Catherine Sarah 
Jenner, daughter of John Yeend Bedford, Esq., by 





P. Hollins, and a cabinet statue of Farren, in the cha- 
racter of the Spanish Curate (1263), by C. A. Rivers, 
may be mentioned for praise. The younger Westma- 
cott has several busts—of which those of the Lady 
T. Elliott Drake (1340), and the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
of Oriel College (1342), please us most. ‘The bust 
department of the Exhibition, indeed, is very rich ; 
and there are many others that deserve notice ;—two 
conspicuously so,—a marble bust of Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart., by J. E. Thomas (1273), and a 
marble bust (1330) of the Right Hon. the Speaker, 
by Hl. Weekes. A bust of Lord John Russell, by J. 
Ternouth (1318), and another of Thomas Moore 
(1321), by G. Moore (we know not if the artist be 
related to the poet), may be mentioned, for their 
striking resemblances—allowing for the defect inci- 
dental to the class. 

A review of the present Exhibition, we repeat—and 
indeed it may be inferred from our notice of it—is 
highly favourable to the prospects of the British 
school of Sculpture, so far as they depend upon the 
sculptor himself. In all the qualities which must 
be the basis of excellence, great progress has been 
made, and sound principles have taken firm root. 
That, under circumstances so favourable, there have 
not been more works of the high and imaginative 
order produced, is visibly the fault less of the pro- 
fessors than the patrons of the art. To the latter 
we earnestly recommend the interests of the school. 
A few commissions like that given by Mr. Neeld to 
Baily will do more to call out its finer energies and 
exalt its aims than a long career of bust-making— 
favourable as that exercise is to the practice and 
acquirement of all the technicals of the art. While, 
therefore, the vanity of individuals continues (in 
obedience to that moral and natural law which 
brings good out of nearly all evil) to minister its con- 
tingent to the formation of a sound school, the loftier 
instincts and larger sympathies of the enlightened 
may take the vantage ground so gained as the founda- 
tion from whence they may encourage excursions into 
the higher regions of thought and feeling and imagi- 
nation. The literature of England is surpassingly rich 
in the materials of an imaginative sculpture—none 
more so, save only that of ancient Greece. It is our 
desire to see British Sculpture luxuriating in the 
boundless field where Shakspeare trod. We have 
had sculptors among ourselves, in our own day, 
second only to the very greatest masters of the art 
in all time; and they have taught the principles of 
their art to a wide and increasing school, which 
wants nothing but encouragement in the right direc- 
tion to take the lead of all its European competitors. 
The developement of its resources, for the illustra- 
tion of our own land and its genius, the expression of 
our own mythology, and the preservation of our own 
traditions, depends on that encouragement,—which if 
too long withheld, the art must finally sink into a 
merely imitative one, amongst us. The contest be- 
tween an aspiration after the beautiful, and a sub- 
mission to the needful, is sufficiently apparent, in the 
present Exhibition, to furnish matter for anxious spe- 
culation to those who have the destinies of the school 
much at heart. Men who will illustrate neither 
themselves nor the art by giving their own features 
to bronze or marble, might do much to help on the 
latter at this favourable crisis, and gain for their own 
names an abiding-place in connexion with its history. 
To such the cause must be left. Meantime, the 
Academicians of the brush should be instructed to 
let their brethren of the chisel come out of the Coal 
Hole, 











LADY STUART’S CABINET OF PAINTINGS. 

Sarurpay last saw crowded together at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s perhaps the largest assemblage of 
heavy-pursed, and no doubt light-fingered gentlemen, 
soft-headed buyers and hard-fisted dealers, connois- 
seurs, critics, dilettanti- beaux and blues, which this 
season has yet afforded. We ourselves had the honour 
of elbowing a peer and being elbowed by a picture- 
monger. Such an auction-room would furnish ad- 
mirable hints to the physiognomist or the caricaturist, 
but as neither one nor the other, we shall merely 
furnish a priced catalogue of the principal works 
sold, and a few remarks upon them.—‘ View of a 
Dutch Town,’ by De Cost ; almost equal to any spe- 
cimen by that wondrous miniature scene-painter 
Vander Heyden in exquisite finish, though not in 





aerial perspective or colour; brought 37 guineas. A 
most apocryphal * Ecce Homo’ by Guido, brought 50 
guineas, whilst an authentic ‘ Bull’s Head’ by Rey- 
nolds (the study for part of his picture at New Col- 
lege, Oxford,) went for but 12 and a half! “ What's 
in a name?”—why, we answer, everything! ‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady,’ not by Reynolds, upon whom it is 
fathered, 47 guineas: an experienced judge ascribed 
it with much likelihood to Cotes, whose crayon tone 
the colouring resembles, and whose oil-pictures Ho- 
garth once declared, in a fit of the black jaundice, 
superior to Sir Joshua’s. ‘T'wo or three good Dutch 
Peasant-scenes by Omeganck, 62, 43, and 115 guineas. 
‘A Lady served with Oysters,’ said to be painted by 
Old Mieris, and we should think as probably by him 
as by one of those testaceous animals ; it is however 
in his style; 84 guineas. ‘A Boy with a Bird's 
Nest,’ by Murillo, 100 guineas; a‘ Mother and Child’ 
by ditto, 130 guineas: anything which ignorance in- 
spired by impudence chooses to call a Murillo is 
pretty certain of bringing in England more than a 
real Murillo would bring elsewhere. Of course we 
speak at large, without allusion to irresponsible 
agents or parties, ‘Seaport’ by Brill and Carracci, 
a pale-green picture of some disagreeable merit ; 70 
guineas. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman’ by Rembrandt, 
sketchy, and tricky, and theatrical, with his usual 
ambition for effect however “defective”; 150 guineas. 
‘A mounted Farmer feeing a Gipsy,’ by Morland ; 
breadth and boldness of touch, but superficial, flat, 
and monotonous; 210 guineas. Two ‘Sea-pieces’ 
by William Vandervelde,—one of good composition 
though inferior execution sold for 590 guineas, the 
other for 1120, being the famous Dundas picture, 
and considered among critics a chef-d’cuvre: we 
acknowledge its admirable finish and beautiful tone, 
and, above all, its trueness to nature, yet can by no 
means extol such a poor and petty composition, 
where majestic ocean rocking beneath its ponderous 
thunder- bearers and traffickers, resembles a fringe of 
the Serpentine covered with toy-shop sloops and paper 
cockboats. Two ‘ Sea-pieces’ by Backhuysen, who 
contests Vandervelde’s right to the maritime crown 
as a painter, present more noble subjects, if less de- 
licate mechanism, than virtuosi look for. Backhuysen 
has the sublimer, Vandervelde the sweeter pencil ; 
one artist appearing to delight in storms, his rival in 
calms, like the petrel and the halcyon respectively : 
these two works brought 425 and 440 guineas, 
Aquatic nations, such as the Dutch and the English, 
are by nature given to water-pieces. Here were two 
‘River Scenes’ by Cuyp, who loved the sunny air 
like a lark, and the sunny earth like a lizard, and the 
sunny water like a goldfish; he seems to dissolve 
his colours in gold, and to paint the three elements 
as if all saturated with that lustrous metal; an 
alchemist might hope to extract more of it from 
these splendid pictures than was paid for them,— 
1,050 and 1,450 guineas. They are nevertheless 
both inferior to many a specimen we have seen—e. g. 
that at Cleveland House, or at Viscount Alford’s, 
or at Dulwich, or that, which looks like a scene from 
the Dutch part of Elysium, at our National Gallery. 
Cuyp now and then gilt the refined goldenness of 
his colours, as in these two river pieces; his clouds 
“turn out their lacquered linings” on the day, and 
his gable-ends suggest houses built of sulphur: this 
produces a somewhat tawdry effect; when Nature 
lights her objects from behind, she softens down the 
contingent harshness into a broad luminous diffusion, 
or interposes a mellowing atmosphere, and thus too 
does Cuyp when he does best. ‘ Travellers Halting,’ 
by Karel du Jardin, 410 guineas: these would have 
about covered the picture twice, which may give 
some idea how it was valued. A landscape by Pyn- 
acker, engraved as ‘The Humane Traveller,’ 180 
guineas; a better one by Ruysdael, 330. Two little 
* Village Scenes’ by Teniers, pretty good for Young 
David, though superexcellent for Old, 215 and 165 
guineas. A respectable, but not first-rate, Wouver- 
mans from the Choiseul Collection, 390 guineas: it 
is, as customary, a Grey Horse, with landscape and 
human-kind to make up. A middling Berghem, 165 
guineas. A large ‘ Seaport,’ graced with the name of 
Claude, apparently sold for 610 guineas. There 
were no less than seven pretenders to the name of 
Rubens, two without any real pretensions; two with 
a good deal, portraits of ‘Baron and Baroness De 
Viry,’ which brought 460 and 410 guineas,—the 
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former of more equable merit, the latter, whose car- 
nations beyond doubt this artist’s “shrewd and cun- 
ning hand laid on,” exhibited a tameness about the 
hair and draperies somewhat suspicious, Two other 
works yet more dubious, are the * Meleager,’ knocked 
down at 950 guineas, and the ‘ Melchizedek,’ at 570. 
Of this latter, a sketch for the magnificent Gros- 
venor picture, we ourselves think infinitely better 
than of many a decided original ; its splendid colour- 
ing and its spirited execution are beyond any known 
imitations of Rubens wé have ever seen ; neverthe- 
less there is a certain solidity, not to say heaviness, 
in some parts, unlike this ethereal penciller, and its 
very finished state less bespeaks a sketch perhaps 
than a copy. We feel bound likewise, as amateurs, 
to admit that a great cognoscente shook his head, 
and our creed about it, at the same time. We 
hinted last week at Rubens’s “ pictorial forge,” where 
many a potent journeyman flourished his tools, and 
from whence many a gorgeous work proceeded, due, 
like the Arms of Achilles, to several large-handed 
co-operators with the God-mechanist. No one but 
he could have imagined and composed the great 
landscape of * Meleager,’ whilst their coarser strength 
seems evident in the workmanship. A few years 
since this picture stood at 2,000/. The seventh 
Rubens is undoubted and undoubtable: a good con- 
noisseur grown blind might almost detect its genuine- 
ness by his touch, so spirited are all the traits, so 
vigorous and salient. We were astonished to hear 
this transparent little gem tapt down at 290 guineas, 
not half its value, till we bethought ourselves of the 
national taste for third-rate Italian and Spanish 
squalidities. A sapient purchaser at near 100 guineas 
of some miserable copy from Carracci’s * Parce Som- 
num’ in the Louvre, may illustrate and vindicate our 
opinion of English gusto. Upon the whole this Col- 
lection is thought to have sold well; yet comparing 
the above prices with those obtained by modern pic- 
tures, we are rather of an opposite idea: two or three 
hundred years hence how many new works, now sold 
for as many pounds sterling, will sell then for as 
many pence, while perhaps not one among these an- 
cient pictures but will have retained its full present 
value, or more probably reached a higher?—The 
once celebrated collection of Mr. Hamlet,—i. e., its 
remnant, to use no harder term, stands also for auc- 
tion at Messrs. Christie’s this day. We shall give a 
few words on it next week. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are glad to observe that many members of 
the House of Commons still hold to their resolution, 
to open, if possible, our public buildings, at certain 
fixed hours daily, free of any charge for admission ; 
and that a Select Committee on National Monu- 
ments (with Mr. Hume in the chair) has been ap- 
pointed to inquire into, and report on, the practica- 
bility of the measure. The Committee, it is under- 
stood, have no desire to interfere in any way with 
those who are the legal guardians of the edifices and 
monuments, but are desirous only of securing occa- 
sional free admission, under proper regulations. A 
series of questions to the following effect have been 
sent to some of the more distinguished artists :—W hat 
do you consider the effects of our splendid cathedral 
edifices, with their monuments to the memory of the 
greatest men of past ages, on the feelings of visitors ; 
both with reference to creating a taste for the Fine 
Arts, and as an incentive to moral and intellectual 
excellence ?_-Do the English people pay as much 
attention to sculptured monuments and paintings as 
the people of Continental States ?—Has the exclu- 
sion, until of late, of the public generally, except on 
payment, had the effect of making them indifferent 
to the beauties and to the value of sculpture and 
painting ?—Do you think that the public may be 
admitted, with proper precautions, to see these 
cathedrals ; and what precautions would you recom- 
mend to protect the monuments?—Would you re- 
commend an increase of attendants in the cathedrals, 
or iron rails around the monuments, as the best 
means of protection ?_These questions are perti- 
nent, and “ it needs no ghost” to answer them ; but 
there is some apparent confusion in the third. We 
presume that the Committee refer to the greater 
facilities now given to the public for visiting the 
Museum, the National Gallery, Hampton Court, 





and other national collections—but the question 
has seeming reference to our cathedrals. Now 
there has been no relaxation “ of late” in this parti- 
cular,—on the contrary, the exclusion law has only 
“of late” had existence. Younger men than our- 
selves must remember when Poets’ Corner, the most 
interesting spot in Westminster, was open from sun- 
rise to sunsct—when the great western entrance and 
the nave were open for hours together every day. 
As to the iron rails which formerly surrounded the 
monuments, they merely served as ladders to help 
those smit with a peculiar thirst for fame, to write 
their names beyond the reach of less adventurous 
blockheads. One active and observant attendant 
would be infinitely more serviceable. 

An autograph of more than usual interest is an- 
nounced for sale on Monday, by the Messrs. Evans— 
the autograph of Shakspeare, affixed to the deed of 
bargain and sale of the house purchased by him in 
Blackfriars. The deed is dated March 10, 1612, 
and the seals are yet attached. There have long 
been five signatures of Shakspeare’s received by 
all parties as genuine, and to these has lately been 
added the autograph in Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. Of these, three are attached to 
his will in the Prerogative Court; one—the Florio 
—is now in the British Museum; one is attached 
(where preserved is not known) to the mortgage 
deed of this property in Blackfriars; and the pre- 
sent deed of bargain and sale of the same pro- 
perty. The following description of the property is 
copied from the deed :—“ All that dwelling house or 
tenement wth thappurtenanes situate and being-wthin 
the Precinct Circuit and Compasse of the late black- 
ffryers, London, sometymes in the tenure of James 
Gardyner Esqui'® and since that in the tenure of 
John ffortescue gent. and now or late being in the 
tenure or occupacén of one William Ireland or of 
his assignee or assignes; abutting upon a streete 
leading downe to Pudle Wharffe on the east part, 
right against the kings Maiesties Wardrobe ; part of 
wh said Tenement is erected over a great gate lead- 
ing to a Capitall Messuage w*? sometyme was in the 
tenure of William Blackwell Esqui"¢ deceased, and 
since that in the tenure or occupacén of the right 
Honorable Henry now Earle of Northumberland.” 
—It is rather remarkable (says Mr. Evans), that the 
indenture is stated at the commencement to be 
* Betweene Henry Walker Citizein and Minstrell of 
London of thone partie, and William Shakespeare of 
Stratforde Upon Avon in the countie of Warwick, 
gentleman, William Johnson citizein and Vintner of 
London, John Jackson and John Hemyng of Lon- 
don, gentlemen, on thother ptie:” and that the pro- 
perty was absolutely sold to all four, “theire heires 
and assignes for ever ;” but, that Shakspeare himself 
paid the whole of the purchase money, amounting to 
1402 It concludes by declaring, that hereafter the 
premises, with all fines and recoveries, “ shalbee, and 
shalbee esteemed, adjudged, deemed, and taken to 
bee, to th’onlie and proper use and behoofe of the 
said William Shakespeare, his heires, and assignes 
for ever; and to none other use, intent or purpose.” 
There can be no doubt, however, that Shakspeare 
was the sole possessor, as he bequeaths in his will to 
his daughter Susanna Hall, “ All that Messuage or 
teiite w'» thapp’tennes wherein One John Robinson 
dwelleth scituat lyeing and being in the blackfriers in 
London nere the Wardrobe.” This deed is regularly 
entered in the Rolls Court, although Malone, who 
stated the fact in his edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
declared in a subsequent page, that he has searched 
and could not find it. He had most likely forgotten 
his reference ; it is entered in the Index under the 
name of Shakspeare, the purchaser, instead of H. 
Walker, the vendor; the latter being the usual 
mode both in Malone’s time, and since. On the 
reverse of this Document are the names of the persons, 
who attested it, “Sealed and delivered by the said 
William Shakspeare, William Johnson, and John 
Jackson in the piice of Will: Atkinson, Ed: Ouery, 
Robert Andrewes Scr. Henry Lawrence servant to 
the same Scr.’’ whose seals it bears, with the 
Initials H. L. upon them.—On the same day will be 
sold a Goblet formed from the wood of the mulberry 
tree planted by Shakspeare, with a medallion of 
Shakspeare and his arms; executed by Sharpe of 
Stratford, at the time the tree was cut down. This 
goblet was for nearly thirty years in the possession of 





Mr. Munden, the comedian, by whom it was given 
to the present possessor. 

The first of the Horticultural fétes of the year was 
held this day week: a most propitious opening of the 
season, inasmuch as the weather was lovely to a wi 
the show of flowers unequalled at any former May 
meeting, and the weather and the flowers were en. 
joyed by five thousand seven hundred visitors, two 
thousand more than ever appeared “ on the turf” at 
this early period of the year. Among the great at. 
tractions of the Exhibition, the Azaleas and Pelargo- 
niums were, perhaps, the most eminent. To specify 
the principal Horticultural novelties and beauties ig 
impossible: but a line must be given to the splendid 
bloom of the Glycine sinensis, which was more copi- 
ously magnificent than we have ever seen it. 

In our report of the proceedings of the British 
Association at Newcastle, we made mention of an 
extraordinary youth, Gustave Bassle, who exhibited 
before the assembled savans his extraordinary powers 
of memory—and it is more than probable, as he has 
since been travelling through the provinces, that 
many of our readers have themselves witnessed the 
wonderful facility with which he answered questions 
in ancient and modern history, geography, &c. We 
are now requested to announce, that he has just pub- 
lished, in French, his Mnemonical System. 

We must spare a corner to record the death of 
Mr. Barber Beaumont, the founder of the Philosophi- 
cal Institution in Beaumont Square, lately opened 
to the public, and which he has liberally endowed, 
Mr. Beaumont was brought up a miniature painter, 
and obtained some reputation in his art. In 1802 
he published ‘A Descriptive Tour in South Wales’ 
and subsequently many pamphlets and minor publi. 
cations. In 1806 he instituted the County Fire Office 
and Provident Life Office, which remained till his 
death under his superintendence. Mr. Beaumont 
was a man of great energy and perseverance, the 
founder and builder-up of his fortune, which is un- 
derstood to have been considerable. He was in the 
67th year of his age. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLO t their 
Gaviery, Patt MALL East, is each 
day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 1s.; Co 








THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, (FIFTY. 
THREE, Patt MAvt, next the British Institution.) is NOW 
OPEN, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admiagon, ls: TT aS wo, od. 





THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade, Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 


FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON.—GRAND DIORAMIC VIEWS 
of the PROCESSION at the interment of the remains oft 

peror Napoleon, in which the principal figures are the size of 
life, and every interesting incident of this superb spectacle is 
faithfully depicted. “In these paintings (says The Times) the 
magnificence and bustle of the scene are well conveyed to the 
eye of the spectator, and the whole has the appearance 

e actual ceremony, while the general effect 

assisted by military and sacred music, which is executed du 
theexhibition by concealed musicians.’ Open, daily, from 10 a.m. 
to5 p.m., and from 7 to 10 P.M., at the St. James's Bazaar, St 
James's-street.—Admission, Is. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 10.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

1, A paper was read from Major Napier, being an 
account of his journey from Sur or Tyre by Naplouse 
and Ramla to Jerusalem. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber, Major Napier left Sur for Acre. It is evident 
from the ruins that the ancient city of Tyre covered 
a much greater extent of ground than that occupied 
by Sur. The present population consists principally 
of Greek Catholics, with a slight sprinkling of 
Mohammedans ; the chief exports are dried figs and 
tobacco. On the whole road between Sur and Acre 
there are traces of a Roman causeway, in many 
places in a very perfect state of preservation. After 
passing to the south of Nakhorra, the road enters the 
plain of Acre, which, to the gates of the town, 1s 
level and uncultivated. Anxious to abandon a place 
where the fever was raging with great violence, the 
Major quitted Acre on the 2Ist, and crossing the 
plain in a south-east direction, arrived at the fort 
and village of Shoofamur ; here he entered a range of 
hills (a continuation of the Anti-Lebanon), gently 
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ndulati and, when not cultivated with olive trees, 
oh the common oak, and bearing much 
smilarity to European scenery. Asride of eight or 
zine miles through these hills brought the travellers 
to the considerable village of Nazareth. Having 
yisited all the holy sites of the place, and obtained 
the consequent indulgences for seven years, he left 
on the 22nd, and in about an hour emerged from the 
hills into the extensive plain of Esdraélon, extend- 
ing to the east as far as the Jordan, and separated 
from the sea to the west by a continuation of Mount 
Carmel. This plain, which has ever been the arena 
m which every army invading Syria has had to dis- 
play its prowess, is said to be extremely fertile, but 
at this season of the year there were no signs of vegeta- 
tion. Near the village of Foulé several sarcophagi 
were observed, and at the village itself one was used 
asa trough for watering cattle. No streams of water 
were met with in the parts of the plain traversed, and 
in summer the wells are said to be dry. Numerous 
swallows were observed skimming over the pools in 
the vicinity of Foulé. Jenin, about twenty miles 
from Naplouse, is situated at the foot of the Naplouse 
hills; it is a considerable place, inhabited almost 
exclusively by Mohammedans, and surrounded by 
lens abundantly supplied with excellent water. 
country from Jenin to Naplouse bears evident 
narks of having been formerly cultivated, but it is 
now totally neglected. In one part of the road on 
the side of a hill were many grottoes, which, though 
they may have been enlarged by art, appeared to be 
natural, They are generally observed on the sides 
of the hills, but sometimes a perpendicular descent, 
like a well, leads to spacious subterranean chambers. 
Naplouse, the ancient Shechem, the capital of 
Samaria, is a large town, solidly constructed of stone, 
but, like most places in this neglected country, fast 
going to decay. It is beautifully situated in an 
elevated valley, amidst gardens and olive groves. 
The population is Mohammedan, with a few Jews and 
Samaritans. In the vicinity are the remains of an 
aqueduct, the excavation said to contain Joseph's 
tomb, Jacob’s well, and, within the precincts of the 
town, the remains of a Christian church, probably the 
pious work of the Empress Helena. Having in- 
structions for the governor of Naplouse, who was at 
Ramla, Major Napier started for the latter place. 
In no respect, says the Major, are these ranges (the 
Naplouse hills) to be compared with either the 
lebanon or Anti-Lebanon ; they are inferior in cul- 
tivation, the people are worse fed and more meanly 
dad. la is an open town, situated on the sup- 
posed site of the ancient Arimathea. The appear- 
ance of the inhabitants was wretched in the extreme. 
Ophthalmia and leprosy showed themselves here in 
their worst features, and the effects of the latter 
disease were frightful to behold ; the fingers, hands, 
and limbs of those affected falling off in succession. 
Itappears not to be contagious, and is confined prin- 
cipally to the wretched race by whom it is propa- 
gated, as they intermarry, and keep exclusively to 
themselves. Altogether, says the Major, I never 
witnessed a more abject looking race than the in- 
habitants of Ramla. On the 25th, the traveller left 
Ramla for Jerusalem. The first nine miles was along 
the plain, the next 18 to Jerusalem, was a constant 
ascent among the mountains. The road is through 
defiles and passes, bordered with dwarf shrubs and 
the prickly evergreen oak, the turmeric plant, and 
several others. At the village of Abou-el-Hosh there 
8a good fountain, the first water met with on the 
rad. At a subsequent period, however, & small 
spring was discovered called the “ Olives,” about 
midway between Jerusalem and Ramla Caloni. On 
passing the gateways into Jerusalem, says the travel- 
ler, a feeling of gloom and despondency involuntarily 
crept over me as I surveyed the “ Holy of Hoties,” 
now falling to premature decay, the effect of violence 
and neglect more than that of the venerable hand of 
time. The leprosy, so prevalent at Ramla, is also 
ed at Jerusalem, where a small suburb outside 

the Jaffa gate is appropriated exclusively to the 
leprous. Theroad from Jerusalem to Hebron, which 
s twenty-seven miles south, passes near Bethlehem, 
to which place, about seven miles from Jerusalem, 
the country is tolerably cultivated, but further south 
all sign of cultivation ceases. The low hills are 
covered with dwarf shrubs, and not even a rill of 
Water is visible to enliven the dreary scene. About 


ten or twelve miles from Jerusalem is met a village 
strongly walled in with a very fine tank of water, 
evidently the work of former times. This is the 
only trace of habitation along the whole road. Cul- 
tivation at length commences a couple of miles from 
Hebron. This is a large town; the inhabitants are 
Mohammedan, with a few Jews, who consider it one of 
their sacred places, as containing the tombs of Abra- 
ham, Isaac,and Jacob. There is here a fine church 
attributed to the Empress Helena. Major Napier 
arrived at Hebron in the evening, and left it next 
morning for Jaffa, a distance of fifty miles. The 
first three hours of the route lay through a moun- 
tainous and uncultivated country, the sides of some 
of the hills clothed with pine, and feeding large flocks 
of goats. On emerging from these, a district is en- 
tered, composed of low hills, intersected by exten- 
sive and tolerably cultivated valleys till within 
twelve or fourteen miles of Ramla, where the travel- 
ler entered upon a succession of gently undulating 
slopes extending to the sea. Here the verdant 
herbage bore testimony to the plentiful supply of 
water. This portion ofthe country seemed well cul- 
tivated ; villages were seen at intervals, herds of 
camels and troops of gazelles. From Ramla to Jaffa 
is ten miles, mostly pasture, feeding great numbers 
of camels and buffaloes, and where game of every 
description was in the greatest abundance. Jaffa is 
a considerable walled-in town, on a promontory 
jutting into the sea, and is approached through a 
succession of beautiful gardens and orange groves 
fenced round with cactus, and abounding in tall date 
trees. It is altogether a place of some importance, 
but, from its filth, is the very emporium of the plague. 
The next excursion of the travellers was on a recon- 
noitering party against Ibrahim Pasha. The party 
crossing the Valley of Jehosophat, and skirting the 
Mount of Olives, struck among the hills in an easterly 
direction towards the north of the Dead Sea. After 
a course of eighteen miles through barren and deso- 
late mountains, they entered a plain, extending for 
six or seven miles to the River Jordan. They passed 
some remains, said to be the site of ancient Jericho. 
The present village of that name, about a mile fur- 
ther on, was a heap of ruins from the effect of the 
conflagration caused by the Egyptians, who, having 
recrossed the Jordan, the party returned. From 
Jerusalem Major Napier started on the 28th of 
December, in company with two Europeans and an 
escort of fifty horsemen, for Naplouse, a distance of 
about thirty-six miles. The road, till within five or 
six miles of Naplouse, lay over barren hills having 
many excavations and underground habitations, over 
the roof of one of which the travellers were uncon- 
sciously riding. Naplouse is entered by a magnifi- 
cent olive grove, the trees of great size and age, and 
many of the branches covered with a sort of mistle- 
toe, with red berries. On the 30th, the party left 
Naplouse, and, skirting the southern face of Mount 
Gerezun, followed the course ofa torrent stream, into 
the valley of the Jordan. The foot of the hills is 
about seven miles from the river. After crossing 
several tributaries to the Jordan, they halted at 
Bysan, twenty-seven miles from Naplouse. Bysan 
is the Scythopolis of the Romans, It is here that 
the Naplouse hills terminate in a northerly direc- 
tion, taking a sudden turn to the westward as far 
as Jenin, by which the plain of the Murge-el-ebu- 
Amur may be said to reach the Jordan, from 
which it is separated only by a slight elevation 
of ground, which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the spurs of the Anti-Lebanon, bordering 
on Lake Tiberias, and the range running from Cape 
Carmel to the south of Hebron. Bysan is about 
two miles from the nearest part of the Jordan. 
On the 3lst the party left Bysan, and following 
a northerly direction, skirted the hills which attain 
a considerable elevation at the point where the Jor- 
dan is crossed by the bridge of Moéjemah (the only 
one between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea). The 
intervening country to the Jordan was cultivated. 
The river is fifty yards across at the bridge, which is 
remarkable for solidity, and consists of one arch, 
evidently of Roman construction. From hence the 
party took the direction of Nazareth, and an hour's 
ride brought them to the summit of the pass, from 
whence the view is very fine and extensive. The 
halted at Moad, three miles from the eastern 





of the river. On the Ist they left Moad, and came 





to the troglodyte village of Om Keiss; the most re- 
markable place, says Major Napier, I ever saw. 
They now had reached the high table land; the cold 
was excessive: few signs of cultivation, and subter- 
ranean dwellings, inhabited by a most degraded race. 
At 4p. they reached Hayreem, twenty-six miles 
from the Jordan. The descent on the eastern side is 
much less than in the opposite direction, thereby 
proving the plain of Damascus to be much more 
elevated than the valley of the Jordan. On the 2nd 
of January they turned southward, and a distance of 
twenty-one miles brought them to Tibney, a hill fort, 
and capital of the district. On the 3rd they left 
Tibney, and reached the eastern frontier of the valley 
of the Jordan, nearly opposite Bysan. The distance 
from the foot of the Ageloun Hills to the Jordan is 
about three miles: it is, like the opposite side, un- 
cultivated, and frequented by Bedwins. They forded 
the river, and from Bysan proceeded in a westerly 
direction to Jenin. The traveller's next expedition 
was from Acre to Jaffa; but this country is too well 
known to render it necessary for us to enter into any 
details regarding it. 

2. The next paper read was an account of the 
Sepulchre of the Kings at Jerusalem, also by Major 
Napier.—But, as this could be but ill understood 
without the plan by which the paper was illustrated, 
we are compelled to omit it. 

8. Lieut. Wood on the Indus.—This very long 
and very important paper, consisting wholly of tech- 
nical details, was only read in part; and it would 
hardly be doing justice to its author to give an ex- 
tract of an extract. Besides, Lieut. Wood's lately 
published work on the Oxus, contains a great deal 
regarding the Indus, on the survey of which, from its 
mouth to Attak, that officer was employed. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Tue eighteenth Anniversary was held on the 8th 
of May, the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
M.P., in the chair.—The Annual Report began 
with notifying that His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert had signified his willingness to become a 
Vice-Patron, and a contributing member,—an ho- 
nour which would be more fully appreciated by 
the members, when it was known that His Royal 
Highness had been a Pupil of Prof. Lassen, of Bonn, _ 
a Foreign Member of the Society, and one of the 
most distinguished Orientalists in Europe. The 
usual statements of deaths, retirements, and elections 
were then read ; and particular allusion was made to 
the death of Sir Henry Worsley, whose munificent 
donation of 1,100/. to the Society had been gratefully 
acknowledged, by the execution of a bust placed in 
the meeting-room, as a companion to that of the 
founder of the Society, and first Director, Mr. Cole- 
brooke. The Report then announced the cessation 
of the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture of 
the Society as a distinct section, and stated the 
reasons which induced the Council to propose its 
merging into the general establishment. The dona- 
tion of the valuable * Manning Collection,” (see ante, 
page 287,) was then noticed, and a short detail given 
of the life of Mr. Manning, whose representatives 
had recently placed the library collected by him at 
the disposal of the Society. Mention was then made 
of the proceedings of the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee, and the valuable translations of ‘ Al-Makkari’ 
and ‘ Masudi,’ recently printed by it. It was also 
stated that the biographical work of Ibn Khallikan 
was nearly completed ; and that the long lost ‘ Jami 
al Tuarikh,’ of Reschid el-din, so curiously recovered 
in separate portions within these two years, was 
rapidly advancing. The third volume of Professor 
Hiigel’s ‘ Haji Khalfa’ is nearly completed ; and the 
‘ Li-ki, of M. Julien,’ is in the press. The several 
other works now in the progress of translating, under 
the auspices of the Committee, were also briefly 
alluded to. Mention was then made of the esta- 
blishment of a separate Committee, constituted with 
the object of publishing the original texts of the most 
esteemed Oriental works, so as to put the standard 
authors of the East into the hands of the student at 
a moderate price ; and to preserve, by means of the 
press, many works which might otherwise be lost, or, 
at best, must remain unknown, except to parties 
having access to particular libraries. Allusion was 
then made to the valuable papers received from the 
Bombay branch of the Society, on the antiquities, 
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habits, and religion of the supposed aboriginal popu- 
lation of that part of India ; also, to several papers 
on Buddhism, which, taken in connexion with a long 
and elaborate paper by Col. Sykes, now printed in 
the Journal of the Society, will be likely to throw 
much light on that obscure subject. 

The Right Hon. the President then addressed the 
meeting :—He said that he rose with much bodily 
pain, and that the difficulty he felt would be his best 
excuse for what he was going to say to them. He 
then entered into some detail of the circumstances 
which had led to his becoming the President of the 
Society, an honourable office which he had held for 
eighteen years, but which his increasing infirmities 
now compelled him reluctantly to resign. He was 
glad to see that the Society had prospered during his 
Presidentship, and that it had contributed to diffuse 
generally a knowledge of the East, and a more 
favourable appreciation of our Indian empire. As 
an instance, he mentioned the sugar duties, the equa- 
lization of which had been estimated to have nearly 
doubled the quantity raised in India in a single year. 
The superior skill of Europe had annihilated the 
manufactures of India, and it was but just that we 
should aid her to dispose of the produce of her soil. 
He was not quite satisfied with the financial state of 
the Society, and he wished he could have seen evi- 
dence of greater prosperity, in an increased publica- 
tion of the Journal, which it was found inexpedient 
to bring out more than once a year. He thanked 
the Society for their constant support ; and in quitting 
the Chair, he should not cease to hope for the pros- 
perity, continuance, and permanence of the Society. 

The Earl of Munster was unanimously elected 
President of the Society, and the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone chosen to succeed Lord Munster as 
Vice-President; and the following gentlemen elected 
into the Council, in the room of those who go out by 
rotation :—The Right Hon. Sir Chas. E. Grey, M.P., 
the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Sir Herbert Comp- 
ton, Col. R. Barnewall, N. Bland, Esq., T, Newn- 
ham, Esq., L. H. Petit, Esq., and the Rev. T. Ro- 
binson. All the officers of the preceding year, with 
the exceptions before noticed, were re-elected, 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 17.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., V.P., in the 
chair. 

A short paper was read, the object of which was 
to show the effect of closing the public houses on 
Sunday morning, as ordered by the Metropolitan 
Police Act, passed in 1839. The Council of the 
Society was favoured with statements of the number 
of persons apprehended for drunkenness during the 
first five months in 1840, and during the correspond- 
ing period of the two preceding years, The total 
number of individuals taken up on Sunday during 
the five months in 1840 was 1,328, and in the first 
five months of 1838-9, 2,301,—so that the total 
decrease was 981, or 42 per cent. The diminution 
is general throughout the whole district, but it varies 
in the different divisions. In 6 out of the 17 divi- 
sions, it does not amount to 20 per cent.; the most 
marked decrease is in the divisions situate in the 
centre of the metropolis. That this result is to be 
attributed to closing the public houses on the early 
part of Sunday, and not to any great increase of 
temperate habits, is shown by the tables,—for, while 
there were 981 persons less apprehended on the 
Sunday during the five months of 1840, 276 more 
were apprehended on the other days, which increase 
is equal to 3.76 per cent. The total decrease, there- 
fore, is thus reduced to 7 per cent.,—the great de- 
crease on the one day being counterbalanced by the 
small increase in six days. There is, however, the 
positive benefit of a decrease of one-fourteenth 
throughout the week, and of two-fifths on the Sab- 
bath, 

A statement was read of the number and length 
of railways in Great Britain and Ireland, distin- 
guishing what portion was open on the Ist of April ; 
from which it appears that there are 71 lines, form- 
ing a total length of 2,191 miles: of these, 53 are 
open, 18 partially, and 10 not yet opened. 

A third paper was read, ‘On the Results of the 
New Postage Arrangements,’ by Rowland Hill, Esq. 
—The author commenced by alluding to the protest 
which he made from the commencement, against 


’ considering the fiscal effects of the new plan, and 





especially its direct fiscal effects, as the criterion of 
success, but admitting the importance of the question 
of direct revenue, he proceeded in the first instance 
to consider this part of the subject. The net re 
venue has fallen from upwards of 1,600,0002, the 
amount in 1839, to less than 500,000, the produce 
of 1840. An opinion has been expressed, that the 
falling off is in effect greater, inasmuch as govern- 
ment is probably paying not less than 100,000/. per 
annum for the transmission of letters. As a set-off, 
however, against this, it is to be observed, that, under 
the old system, the government payments to the 
Post Office were about 60,000/. per annum, and that 
in the statement made above, the remaining 40,0002. 
is within a small sum allowed for. Though the 
diminution in the revenue of the Post Office, imme- 
diately followed the reduction in postage, yet, it was 
not until the third quarter of 1840, that any diminu- 
tion appeared in the total revenue of the country, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that among the 
causes tending to sustain the revenue under so im- 
portant a diminution of taxation, increased facility 
of communication has a place, a source which the 
author always held out as likely to produce, to a 
considerable extent, compensation to the revenue. 
The gross revenue of the Post Office has fallen off 
from nearly 2,400,000/., the amount in 1839, to 
1,340,000/., the revenue of 1840; but the public 
could hardly expect that so enormous a reduction 
in the rate of postage should produce more than 
half the gross revenue within the first year. The 
fact, however, of the net revenue not having 
made progress, may, at the first view, excite more 
anxiety, but the writer conceives this decline to 
be only in appearance, and capable of satisfactory 
explanation, which he gave. The cost of manage- 
ment has increased from 750,000/. to 850,000/. ; and 
here the question arises, to what extent is the in- 
crease attributable to the additional number of letters? 
It appears, that the cost of management in 1839 ex- 
ceeded that of 1838 by 70,000—which increase 
could have no origin in the reduced rate of postage. 
The most important item in the increase is the 
transit of the mails, the expense of which, in 1839, 
exceeded that for 1838 by 34,000/., and has again 
advanced about 33,000/. in 1840. This is to be 
ascribed chiefly to the additional payments for rail- 
way conveyances, which have increased from 10,0004. 
to 51,000/.; while the expense of conveyance by mail 
coaches, instead of diminishing, has also increased. 
The explanation of this apparent anomaly is to be 
found partly in the establishment of the day mails, 
but chiefly in the fact that the opening of the rail- 
ways, by diminishing competition on parallel lines, 
has produced an augmentation in the charges for 
mail conveyance, amounting, in some instances, even 
to double the previous cost. Thus it will appear, 
that the causes which increased the expenditure in 
1839 over 1838 were in full operation, so far, at 
least, as one important department is concerned, for 
producing a similar increase, in 1840. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the cost of transmission may be 
formed from the fact, that the present rate of pay- 
ment to the Birmingham and Grand Junction Rail- 
ways alone is 47,0007. per annum, Another fact, 
which partly explains the non-increase of the Post 
Office revenue, is, that the number of letters which 
are subject to double postage from not being paid in 
advance has been gradually diminishing since the 
reduction. At first, the proportion was 20 per cent. 
—the present is 5 percent. Mr. Hill then proceeded 
to state, that the non-increase of revenue would 
assume a very important character, if the explana- 
tion was to be found in a non-increase of the number 
of letters; but such is not the case. The total 
number of letters posted in Great Britain and Ire- 
land during the week ending the 22nd of March 
1840, was under 3,070,000; and the total number 
for the corresponding week in 1841 was upwards of 
3,700,000 —the increase being more than 21 per 
cent. It must be borne in mind, that as this increase 
of 21 per cent. is an increase upon the number for 
March 1840, which was itself, as appears by the re- 
turn, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. on the 
number before the reduction of postage, it follows, 
that the increase between March 1839 and March 
1840 is, upon the old number of letters, an increase 
of full 40 per cent.—making up a total increase, 
since the reduction of postage, of at least 140 per 





cent. Unless, therefore, some circumstance tens, 
to show that the rate of decrease is on the decline, it 
may be fairly assumed that the present rate of jp, 
crease is 40 per cent. on the old number of letter, 
The seasons of the year materially affect the numbe 
of letters: the week in February last which include 
St. Valentine’s Day, exhibits an increase of 
400,000. Another important cause, which wil] pro. 
bably lead to a considerable increase, is the greate 
frequency and despatch in the transmission and de. 
livery of letters—In support of the importance of 
these sources of increase, Mr. Hill mentions some 
striking circumstances connected with the enormoys 
increase which has taken place in the number of 
letters passing through London. The General Pog 
letters passing through the London office comprehend 
more than a third of the whole number for the 
United Kingdom ; and it appears, that the number 
of letters for the twelve weeks terminating on the 
27th of April 1839 was 4,800,000 ; for the corre 
sponding period in 1840, 10,100,000 ; and in 1841, 
15,000,000. 

The number of the London General Post letters 
has been steadily increasing since the reduction of 
the rates, being now at the rate of more than 100 
per cent. per annum on the old number; and a 
this augmentation may be attributed, in a great mea 
sure, to the increased promptitude of transmission, g 
still greater increase may be expected, whenever the 
increased facilities shall be carried to their fulles 
extent. With respect to the question, as to whether 
the direct revenue will ever regain its former footi 
under the present system, Mr. Hill drew attention to 
the fact, that he never calculated upon obtaining % 
desirable a consummation; the utmost which he 
ventured to predict was, that in no very long time 
this end will be obtained, so far as relates to the gros 
revenue. Reckoning upon this, and estimating the 
increased expenditure consequent on the adoption 
of the plan, at about 300,000/., he allowed for a de- 
ficiency to that amount in the net revenue, which de- 
ficiency, however, he expects to see eventually sup- 
plied by increased productiveness in other depart- 
ments of the revenue, consequent upon the stimulus 
given to trade by increased facility of communication, 
The author has deemed it necessary to be the more 
explicit on this point, because, unfortunately, much 
misapprehension has prevailed thereon, an idea 
having gained ground that he not only reckoned upon 
sustaining the net revenue of the Post Office, but even 
gave out the plan as a means of obtaining its aug- 
mentation. He refers to his pamphlet for his views 
on this subject, and particularly to the following ex- 
tract :—* It has, I conceive, been satisfactorily shown 
that reduction in postage to a considerable extent 
would produce an increase of revenue. A second 
reduction would therefore be required to bring hack 
the revenue to its present amount, and still a third 
reduction to bring it within the proposed limits.” 
Now this third reduction which, as shown by the ex 
tract, was expected to reduce the revenue, is the 
reduction now carried into effect. 

To return to the question of the restoration of the 
gross revenue, the account at present stands thus:— 
the gross revenue for the year 1838, the last year 
totally unaffected by the great reduction of rate, was 
about 2,350,000/., and that for the year 1840 the first 
and only complete year on the new plan, 1,350,001, 
showing a deficit of one million; now as one million, 
the deficit, is equal to 74 per cent. on the gros 
revenue of 1840, it is manifest that, in order to re 
store the gross revenue to its former footing, the 
number of letters for 1840 must be augmented by 74 
per cent. upon that number: now, as it has been 
shown that the present rate of increase is more than 
21 per cent. per annum, it is obvious, that if this rate 
of increase be maintained, and that each succeeding 
year brings an augmentation of 21 per cent., as com 
pared with the year 1840, the complete restoration 
of the gross revenue will be effected in about three 
years and a half from the present time, or in some 
thing less than five years from the reduction in the 
rates. The writer does not, however, hold out any 
expectation that such will be the case, but merely 
shows that it must follow as a necessary consequence 
should the supposition of the continuance of the pre- 
sent rate of increase be verified. How far it will be 
borne out, he considers it is difficult to conjecture, 
impossible to predict ; the author does not anticipate 
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that the causes at present in operation will produce so 

a result, but that they will be efficient, if com- 
pined with the additional facilities, which he con- 
eeives to be essential to the full success of the plan. 
jtis worthy of remark, that in the case of the reduc- 
tion of the duty on coffee in 1825, a reduction of 
only 50 per cent., it was not until the fourth year 
that the revenue recovered its former footing ; and 
had that measure been judged of by its immediate 
results, or even by those of the second or third years, 
taken abstractedly, it must have been pronounced a 
{nancial failure, whereas, it is at present universally 
yeeognized as a measure of eminent and undoubted 
mecess; and, indeed, the last year, which was the 
gxteenth since the reduction, yielded a revenue more 
than double that obtained under the higher rates, nor 
js there any reason to suppose that the benefit has at- 
tained its maximum. In thedepartmentof the postage, 
viz, that on the London district letters (the old Two- 
penny Post), the amount of reduction nearly corre- 
sponds with the reduction on coffee. The gross 
ryenue on the London district letters (after deduct- 
ing the receipts on General Post letters, then collected 
by this department,) was about 118,000/. for the year 
1838, while that for 1840 was 104,0001, showing a 
deficiency of only 14,000/.; so that, to restore the 
gross revenue of this department to its former amount, 
an addition of only 13 per cent. on the revenue of 
1840 is required. But the present rate of increase 
in the number of letters is 14 per cent. per annum, 
w that, assuming the present rate of increase to con- 
tinue, the lapse of another year isall that is required 
for the complete restoration of the gross revenue of 
this department ; and this is the more remarkable, 
vhen it is considered that the department in question 
has lost all that numerous class of letters which for- 
merly came from distant towns by private hands, or 
in parcels, and were distributed in the metropolitan 
district by its means: and, he adds, the annual gross 
revenue already obtained in this department equals 
that produced in the same department so late 
a 1835, provided that, in the last-mentioned year, 
the necessary reduction be made for the above-men- 
tioned charges in General Post letters. When the 
plan of stamps was originally proposed, considerable 
difference of opinion arose as to the probable willing- 
ness of the public to avail itself of the arrangement ; 
however, the demand for stamps has rapidly increased 
from the period of their first introduction, and lat- 
terly, the number of stamped letters has exceeded 
that of letters paid at the time of posting; it is ap- 
parent that the increasing use of stamps tends to 
economy and convenience in the Post Office. In 
November last, the proportion of unpaid letters in 
the London General Post was as low as 6 per cent. ; 
it is a little curious, however, that since that time the 
proportion has gradually increased, and at present it 
isas high as 9 per cent.: this is, however, to be ac- 
counted for by the large increase which has taken 
place in the number of foreign and colonial letters 
inwards, on none of which is there any inducement 
topay the postage in advance, and on a great pro- 
portion of which such payment is impossible. The 
sfeand cheap transmission of small sums, manifestly 
involyes important benefits to the public ; an increase 
of more than double took place between correspond- 
ing months in 1839 and 1840, while the subsequent 
reduction in commission on the money orders, made in 
November last, again i d t to more 
than sixfold, giving more than fourteenfold increase 
in the last two years. 

The writer concludes by comparing the results 
obtained by the new system, with the expectations 
that he held out in his pamphlet and evidence, pre- 
mising that these were all founded on the sup 
adoption of his entire plan. Our limits will not 
permit us to give Mr. Hill’s comparison in detail, but 
We subjoin the leading features—1st, He calculated 
that an additional increase of fourfold in the number 
of letters would sustain the gross Post Office revenue ; 
2nd, that such an increase in the number of letters 
Would involve an addition of about 300,0001. 
annum to the expenses of the Post Office ; 3rd, That 
the net revenue would fall from about 1,600,000/. to 
1,300,0002.; 4th, He held out the expectation that 
the above increase of fivefold would eventually be 
obtained ; 5th, He expressed an opinion that the first 
year’s increase would be to the extent of threefold ; 
6th, He conceived that the public would pay the 








postage in advance ; 7th, That the illicit transmission 
of letters would cease ; 8th, that the increased oppor- 
tunity of communication consequent upon the adop- 
tion of the plan, would produce great moral, social, 
and cial advantages, and would prove parti- 
cularly acceptable and beneficial to the poorer class: 
further, that the deficiency reckoned upon in the net 
revenue of the Post Office, would eventually be made 
up by increased productiveness in other fiscal depart- 
ments, 

These were the expectations held out by Mr. Hill. 
—With respect to the first three heads, he states, 
that it is as yet impossible to test his anticipations as 
to the effect of a fivefold increase, but, that means 
exist to test them on such increase as has been ob- 
tained. The increase in the chargeable letters is 
now about two and a half fold, and should, there- 
fore, according to the author's calculation, afford 
about half the former gross revenue; but as the latter 
is considerably more than half of what it was, he 
conceives his anticipations to be thus far, at least, 
fully realized. With t to the i d expense, 
he shows, that the real increase fairly chargeable to 
Penny Postage, is about 44,0007, whereas, that an- 
ticipated by him was 58,0007. on an increase of the 
number of letters of two and a half a fold. The net 
revenue which he calculated would arise from the 
present number of letters, was 428,000/. per annum. 
The actual net revenue for 1840 was 465,0007. He 
is of opinion that the complete adoption of the plan 
will eventually secure a five-fold increase in the 
number of letters, and considers, that there would 
have been a three-fold increase in the number of 
letters in the first year, had the whole plan been 
brought into operation. All the information which 
can be obtained tends to prove, that the illicit trans- 
mission of letters has ceased. With respect to the 
moral, social, and commercial advantages, as also to 
the beneficial effect on the other branches of the 
revenue, he finds it impossible to give thus early any 
precise information, but conceives that there is no 
doubt of the plan having been of great benefit to 
commerce, science, and society ; and lastly, it is well 
known that the Postman has now to make long rounds 
through humble districts, where heretofore, his knock 
was rarely heard. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 1.—The Anniversary Meeting, Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart., M.P., in the chair.—From the report of the 
Auditors it appeared that the income of the Society 
had last year exceeded its ordinary expenditure by 
the sum of 1,578/. 16s. 1d., and that its sources of 
revenue were steadily becoming more productive. 
The report of the Auditors was followed by one 
from the Council, giving a statement of the progress 
during the year just elapsed. It will be satisfac- 
tory to the friends of the Society to know, that 
although so large a sum as 5,254/. 6s. 6d. has been 
laid out in the last two years in the form of ez- 
traotdinary expenditure, the actual liabilities have 
not been increased more than 1,417/. 2s. 10d. It was 
stated that 19,341 visitors had attended the garden 
meetings in 1840, and that within the year 834/. 3s. 
had been awarded in medals, which makes the actual 
outlay under this head of expense alone 4,153/, 15s, 
for the last ten years.—Sir O. Mosley, Bart., Mr. 
Barnard, and Mr. Pepys, were elected new members 
of Council; His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
President ; Mr. Edgar, Treasurer, and Dr. Hender- 
son, Secretary for the ensuing year. 

May 4.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart., V.P., in the chair. 
—C. D. Bruce, J. Foote, W. H. Lloyd, S. Solly, 
W. Kaye, Esqrs., and Mrs. W. Phillips, were elected. 
—tThe plants exhibited were not so numerous as at 
previous meetings. Mrs. Lawrence furnished, as usual, 
several finely grown plants, and to them a silver 
Knightian medal was awarded ; a silver Knightian 
medal was also awarded to G. C. Ridge, Esq., for 
the Kennedya coccinea major; a Banksian medal to 
W. Wells, Esq., for a fine specimen of the double red 
Indian Azalea; certificates of Merit to R. Barchard, 
Esq., for a specimen of Polygala oppositifolia, trained 
as a standard ; to Sir E. Antrobus for a seedling Epi- 
phyllum ; to Sir P. G. Egerton for flowers of a seed- 
ling Cactus; and to T. Brocklehurst, Esq. for flowers 
of the Coryanthus macrantha—a very extraordinary 
flower, the labellum like a bucket, and capable of 
containing a quantity of honey secreted by two horns 
placed on each side of it, 
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* \ Microscopical Society 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Her Masesry’s Tueatre.—To what point the 
apparition of a new prima donna acts as a tonic, let 
doctors declare—certain it is, that Madame Grisi 
never performed ‘ Norma’ with such deep passion, 
such grandeur of voice, and such brilliancy of exe- 
cution, as on Tuesday evening. Signor Mario, too, 
was singing in his new manner—from his best, which 
is yet to come, we expect much. After the opera, 
the ballet-lovers had the satisfaction of welcoming 
Malle. Cerito, who has returned, with a twelve- 
month's progress in her feet, and a twelvemonth'’s 
added graces to her general bearing and her panto- 
mimic expressiveness. She was rapturously received, 
and is fairly on the way to become a danseuse of the 
first class. Much, however, remains to be done in 
the harmonizing of the motions of her bust and arms 
with the brilliancy and floating grace of her pas. To 
make the whole body dance together is the great 
secret of her art. 


Drury Lane.—‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.— If the 
true version of ‘ Figaro’ were the ong given by the 
Germans at Drury Lane, we should much prefer 
the false one—namely, that by the Italians. But this 
is not the case: the music of Mozart's Susanna was 
not written to be bawled through without light or 
shade; nor was the character meant to be acted 
with the bustling homeliness of an Audrey. His 
Countess Almaviva, again, demands graceful and im- 
passioned, but not spasmodic expression; and a 
nobility and polish of demeanour belong to the part, 
which are ill-counterfeited by marking time with out- 
stretched hands and other extravagancies of action. 
The songs of Cherubino were not destined for a voice 
without lower notes, nor his gambols for a figure which 
travestie makes unpleasing rather than piquant. These 
generalities are forced upon us by the coarse perfor- 
mance of Mesdames Heinefetter, Schodel, and 
Schumann, on Wednesday evening. Herr Mellinger, 
in the part of the Count, belongs to the same awkward 
troop, whose version of Mozart's elegant comedy is 
just what huckaback is compared with cambric, Herr 
Staudigl is the one exception in the cast. His singing 
and acting of the part of Figaro are of a high order 
of excellence—the latter, in particular, is entle- 
manly and graceful, as to make us wish that the 
court gentleman, and not the Scapin of the piece, had 
fallen to his lot. The house was crowded, and the 
audience was curiously enthusiastic. How far “ the 
wherefore” of its enthusiasm Jay in its honour of 
Mozart’s music, how far in a blind faith in German 
performance, it may not be altogether useless to in- 
quire, We yield to none in love for the composer ; 
and this it is which makes us jealous of such mis- 
interpretations. One thing, however, is well finished 
at the German opera, which we have too long passed 
over—we mean the issue of libretti, superintended 
by Mr. Schloss. They are neat and satisfactory, and 
worthy of being bound up, in expectation of coming 
seasons, 








Concerts or THE WEEK.—Our chronicle of these 
begins with Miss Steele’s entertainment, which was 
good, as regards the’selection of her programme, and 
the execution of the English singers who took part in 
it. Foremost among these were Miss Birch, Miss 
Masson, Madame F. Lablache, and the lady of the 
concert herself. Her purity of tone and finish of style 
were sufficiently tested in ‘ Sull’ aria,’ which she sung 
with Madame Dorus-Gras so well as to merit her full 
share of the encore: while her partner in the duet, 
seems to us more admirable, as a brilliant singer, than 
ever: to have returned with greater finish, greater 
boldness, and a new stock of ornaments. We can- 
not, however, like the mocking-bird work in her 
grand nightingale song, which she sung at M. Bene- 
dict’s concert. At Miss Steele’s concert, too, we 





had the pleasure of meeting M, Liszt for the first 
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time this season. He was never heard to such ad- 
vantage last year: either his tone has grown richer 
during his pilgrimage of the twelvemonth, or he is in 
peculiar force just at present. Anything more colossal, 
not merely as regards splendour of execution, but also 
volume of sound, we cannot recall or imagine. He is, 
if we mistake not, better appreciated than formerly by 
his audiences, and they may appreciate him with- 
out misgiving—for the variety of resources to please 
them which he possesses is next to inexhaustible. 
—At M. Benedict's Concert, on Monday, his playing 
of the ‘ Hexameron’ between the acts, roused up the 
most crowded and coldest audience of the season to 
something nearer a furore than English men and 
women often indulge in. Nor less admirable was 
the magnificent accompaniment which he lavished 
on the ‘Preghiera’ from Rossini’s ‘ Mosé.’ This 
* Preghiera,’ by the way, was a remarkable specimen 
of choral singing, and exhibited, in a small compass, 
the affluence of M. Benedict’s programme. The 
singers who took part in it were—Mesdames Grisi, 
Persiani, Viardot-Garcia, and Dorus-Gras; Mdlles. 
Lowe, Meerti, and Ernesta Grisi; Signori Rubini, 
Mario, Flavio, Buzzi, Lablache, F. Lablache, and Mr. 
J. Parry (Tamburini being indisposed) ; piano, MM. 
Liszt and Benedict; flute, M. Dorus; violin, M. 
Vieuxtemps ; horn, M. Puzzi; harp, Mdlle. Bertucat. 
It is impossible to conceive anything finer than the 
body of tone given out by these picked voices. To 
go over M. Benedict’s programme, item by item, is 
beyond our power: we can only dwell upon its chief 
novelties, The first was De Beriot’s‘ Tremolo,’ which 
was magnificently performed by M. Vieuxtemps. The 
very continuity in one difficult figure, however, which 
is the main feature of the composition, makes it 
less attractive as a concert-piece, than others we 
could name. The duet from ‘ La Sonnambula,’ too, 
excellently played by the violinist with its composer, 
M. Benedict, is not to be passed over. The greatest 
novelties in the vocal portion of the programme, 
were an Italian scena with horn accompaniment 
obligato, composed by the bénéficiaire, a melodious 
and attractive composition, wonderfully sung by 
Madame Viardot-Garcia. This lady distances all 
her sister vocalists, in originality and passion of style 
combined with execution; but her voice refuses, 
at present, to second her. All lovers of the highest 
order of concert and oratorio singing should wish 
her the health and strength which alone are want- 
ing to her gaining the highest success. A welcome 
novelty, too, was Graun’s ‘Mi paventi,’ one of 
Mara’s most eminent songs, which has been re- 
vivel by Mdlle. Liwe. She executed it with 
steadiness—her shake, too, as we said last week, is 
most brilliant; but in many of the long formal 
divisions the voice was false, and the passage got rid 
of, rather than finished with that consummate polish 
which alone can make such anancient bravura palat- 
able to modern ears, We are led to pay our closest 
attention to this lady from current rumours, which 
hint at her exaltation, under a coming opera manage- 
ment, to the throne which Grisi or Persiani at pre- 
sent fill; and it is better she should be strictly 
criticized as a stranger, than constantly complained 
of as a resident. Moreover, she is too clever and 
distinguished an artist not to deserve whatever 
amount of benefit comes of plain speaking. 

The Sixth Philharmonic Concert, which began some 
two hours after M. Benedict's Court-card Concert 
was over, suffered much from being badly conducted. 
One of the symphonies hurt—not to say spoiled— 
on the occasion was Beethoven's gorgeous work in 
c minor. General coarseness of reading, a total un- 
certainty on the part of the band when to recommence 
after a pause—such glaring faults as these, should not 
be obvious at this epoch, in the performance of our 
only instrumental Concert ; and they must be amend- 
ed, or in a couple of years more the Philharmonic 
Society will have ceased to exist. In the first 
act, a M. Blaes played a fantasia on the clarinet 
with some taste; but the composition was a poor 
one, and his tone is neither of first-rate quality, nor 
always in tune. In the second act, Herr David, 
too long waited for, reappeared in a new and very 
brilliant concerto, with more than his old success, 
His style is simply “the best thing going” on the 
violin—animated with a life, truth, and an expression 
clear of the slightest trick or caricature. While he 
never attempts to be a wonder-player, his execution 





has a solidity as well as a brilliancy which make it 
wear all the better, from its very absence of effects 
ad captandum. The London public has yet to learn 
his value as a quartett player, and as a leader—and 
for his eminence in both characters and our want of 
any commanding talent in either department, we wish 
he was settled among us. A very fine bass song from 
Handel’s ‘11 Resurrezione,’ was very finely sung by 
Signor Frederic Lablache. We must devote a line 
o1 two more to Mdlle. Meerti’s singing. Her ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ in the morning, had been excellent and impas- 
sioned—an honest and pathetic interpretation of 
Schubert’s lovely song. In the evening, she under- 
took the more ambitious ‘ Non piu di fiori’ of Mozart. 
The completion of the undertaking justified the am- 
bition. Her voice is of the finest mezzo-soprano 
quality (verging a little too much towards the tremu- 
lous-expressive in some of its tones), and her style is 
easy, broad, and artist-like. She is a singer of as 
much good promise as performance. 

We must lengthen this article by a notice of yet 
one Concert more—that given by Miss Henrietta 
Roeckel. Independently of the pianoforte playing of 
the concert giver, which isclever and musician-like—as 
we had occasion to observe in her performance of the 
first movement of Hummel’s Concerto in B minor— 
her programme was made attractive by the presence 
of many of the German opera singers, and the 
novelty of the music introduced by them. Though the 
composition of the Air by Adolf Miiller, which Herr 
Staudigl sang, was somewhat heavy, his execution of it 
was so admirably chaste and finished, so vocal in its 
tone, and so poetical in its delivery, as to place his con- 
tribution in the very highest placeamong the bass songs 
of the morning. Why he has been passed over by the 
Concert-givers of the season, is a mystery past fathom- 
ing. Apropos of bass singers, Mr. Weiss, a young 
countryman of ours, was heard on the occasion. He 
possesses a voice so rich and extensive, as may enable 
him, if he studiously and intellectually cultivate it, 
to challenge the Lablaches and Staudigls of Italy 
and Germany. Apropos, too, of buffo singers, we 
must give the fullest amount of credit which one line 
can contain to Mr. John Parry. His comic songs 
are excellent, and—no wonder !—drive his audiences 
to the hysterical point of mirth. 





Haymarket.—The return of Mr. Charles Kean, 
accompanied by Miss Ellen Tree, and their appear- 
ance in § Macbeth’ on Monday, did not attract an 
overflowing house, nor did their performance elicit 
any vehement demonstration of delight—indeed, the 
tragedy was less than ordinarily effective, for it was 
not until the “ terrific combat” in the last scene that 
the audience were excited to any degrce of enthu- 
siasm. Mr. C. Kean, we were glad to see, has abated 
some of his violent mannerisms; but a more varied 
and intelligent reading of the part is still a deside- 
ratum. Miss Ellen Tree could only by the exer- 
cise of higher art than she is mistress of, realize our 
idea of Lady Macbeth. Mr. Phelps’s performance of 
Macduff is quite a feature in the representation—we 
cannot say as much for the new vocalist who played 
Hecate.—On Tuesday, Mr. Wallack was, by some 
strange chance in the chapter of accidents, thrown 4 
into the part of Voltaire, in a petite comedy, evi- 
dently taken from the French, entitled, ‘The Philo- 
sopher of Berlin,’ constructed for the especial object 
of exhibiting “the brilliant Frenchman” “in his 
habit as he lived.” Such a personation would have 
tasked the genius and skill of a Fleury; and it is 
needless to say, that Mr. Wallack failed entirely— 
indeed, the piece is one of those that can only be 
represented on the Parisian stage. One would think 
that the production of plays by living dramatists was 
interdicted at our theatres by a heavy penalty, so 
chary are managers of bringing forward any novelty 
the work of native talent; yet we see in the success- 
ful career of ‘ Money’ and ‘ London Assurance’ how 
far a moderate amount of invention, aided by stage 
tact, will go towards achieving popularity. 








MISCELLANEA 
Electro-Magnetic Power.—We mentioned last 
week that Mr. Fox Talbot had taken out a patent 
for the application of electro-magnetism as a motive 
power. The Allgemeine Zeitung, since received, 
mentions that Herr Storer, of Leipsic, has made a 





wonderful discovery in this way; and further ob- 


SS 
serves, that not only is the first idea of this invention 
German, but that all the improvements yet 
are the offspring of German intellect and Germa, 
perseverance. How this may be, we know not. We 
are quite willing to give all credit to any man, of 
any nation, who shall succeed in any beneficial ap. 
plication of this power; but so far as we can | 
from the Allgemeine Zeitung itself, Herr Storer, « 
following up and carrying out the ideas of Jacobi, to 
whom the first merit of the discovery is due, ha 
succeeded in constructing a small machine, the power 
of which is as yet limited to the raising of only q 
moderate weight, and putting a turning lathe in mo. 
tion, but which is nevertheless sufficient to render 
perfectly evident the whole mechanism of the im. 
portant invention, and which, as the constructor ob. 
served, needs only to be enlarged to produce more 
practical effects.” Now “small machines, the 
power of which is limited to the raising of only a 
moderate weight,” have been invented by fifty dif. 
ferent persons, in many different naticns. Jacobj 
himself went far beyond it two or three years since, 
when he worked a boat on the Neva by electro. 
magnetic power. The whole question of the disco. 
very rests on the assertion that the mechanism “needs 
only to be enlarged to produce more practical effects,” 
and we must wait for something more than assertion, 
for projectors are generally sanguine. 

Balloons.—W e find the following in the Moniteur 
Parisien: —“An experiment of the highest in 
terest has been performed at the Chateau de Vil. 
letaneuse, near St. Denis. M.S. and his son had 
for some time past announced publicly that they had 
succeeded in the means of directing balloons in the 
air, and several experiments on a small scale in the 
court-yard of the Ecole Militaire, in Paris, had been 
attended with satisfactory results. The experiment 
of Monday has verified all their hopes. M. S., jun, 
after rising to a height of about 250 metres with a 
balloon constructed by himself and his father, set at 
work their ingenious mechanism, and immediately 
the balloon proceeded to the west, notwithstanding 
a pretty strong wind blowing from that point. He 
then returned, and sailed about in various directions, 
the balloon rising or lowering at the will of the 
aéronaut without the apparent use of any kind of 
ballast. The experiments lasted for three hours, at 
the expiration of which time M.S. descended at the 
point from which he had started, amidst the accla- 
mations of the spectators.” 

Engraving in Relief by means of Voltaic Electricity, 
—Mr. G. H. Hoffman, of Margate, proposes certain 
modifications of the processes at present in use, the 
result of which he conceives will be found greatly 
superior. <A flat copper-plate, such as is used by 
engravers, is to be covered with thick soft etching. 
ground ; in this grooves are to be scratched or cut, 
or dots stippled with a blunt or sharp point down to 
the copper, as in common etching: the plate is then 
to be immersed, and the copper deposited in the 
usual manner, and the electric action to be con- 
tinued until the deposit forms one solid sheet, The 
compound plate is then to be heated over a spirit 
lamp, so that the etching ground may be melted and 
runout. The plates are then to be separated ; and, 
after carefully washing with hot oil of turpentine, the 
engraving will appear, polished, sharp and perfect. 
Mr. Hoffman has obligingly forwarded to us a clever 
specimen, the result of a first experiment. 

Welding of Metals.—It has generally been coti- 
sidered that iron and platinum are the only metals 
which can be welded without previous fusion. M. 
Fournet conceives that lead may be added to the 
number, possessing already sufficient softness for the 
purpose. This consideration has led him to treat 
different metallic powders, so as to give them ducti- 
lity and cohesion, without passing through the inter- 
mediate stage of fusion. The first operated on pul- 
verulent silver, reduced from the chloride by sulphuric 
acid and zinc: this powder was heated in a crucible, 
so as to bring the particles in such approximation 
that they would bear the strokes of a hammer with- 
out chapping. It was then reheated, and hammered, 
until a bar of metal was obtained precisely in the 
same manner as with platinum. Gold afforded 
similar results. Copper offered more difficulties, in 
consequence of the facility with which the sub-oxide 
is formed. M. Fournet suggests the idea of welding 
by this process gold and silver together. 
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[Advertisement.] 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the above Company was held at 
the London Tavern on Wednesday, May 12th. At half-past 
joelock the — entered the room, and Mr. Lamie 

took the chair. 

‘After the advertisement calling the meeting had been read, 

The CHAIRMAN said—Gentlemen, before the report which 
the directors have prepared is laid before you, I beg to 
pake a few observations; and, first, on the part of the di- 
netors, 1 have to express their great pleasure in again meet- 
ing the roprictors. The report itself embodies the senti- 
nents of the directors on all the topics therein discussed, or 
ypon which they have felt it their duty to bring before your 
wtice. 1 will therefore not detain you longer than to re- 
quest the secretary to read it to you, and calling your atten- 

to it. 
"The SecreTARY (Mr. Ferguson Camroux) then read the 
fllowing report :— N i 
«the Second Annual Report of the Directors of the National 
loan Fund Life Assurance Society to the —.. 
“May 12. 

“The directors have to express their gratification in meet- 
ing for the second time the proprietors, on the recurrence 
ofthe annual general meeting of the ome : 

“Before the year 1843 it will not be the duty of the direc- 
tors to place the accounts, calculations, and profit and loss 
{the society, before the proprietors and the public. The 
ied of settlement provides that this account shall be ren- 
ered at that period. Had it been deemed expedient to 
lave prepared a statement at this early period, since the 
wmmencement of the society, the directors had the power 
wbave done so in the present year. But inasmuch as it 
wuld have involved a decision with regard to bonuses to 
the policy-holders, which must follow after the first investi- 
gation of the business of the society, the directors have 
deemed it more prudent, notwithstanding their own wishes 
toexpose the successful working of the society, to await the 
peter experience which the period provided for by the 
ded will afford them in declaring its first bonus, and on 
which so much of its immediate future success will depend. 

“Since the period of the last meeting, several causes act- 
gon the public mind have produced impressi fi ~ 
ale to the general extension of the principles of life assur- 
wee. Notwithstanding this, the progress of the National 
loan Fund Society has been steady and uninterrupted. Of 
these causes, it app to the direct that two leading 
mes have mainly contributed to increase the inaptitude of 
the public towards investments in life assurance as provi- 
son fora family. The first is, however, but of a temporary 
daracter; it refers to the sudden appearance and disap- 
warance of schemes of life assurance societies, which have 
sther become immediately extinct, or merged, after the 
hpse of some time, into other companies, The second is 
the tendency that has manifested itself within the last few 

towards lower rates of premium than had heretofore 
considered prudent. The competition which has existed 
in this respect has given rise to discussion, and a re-action 
bs been created in favour of rates that experience had 
proved to be safe and well-founded. While, unquestion- 
uly, the rates of premium, calculated on the Northampton 
of mortality, are found, by the experience of the so- 
teties themselves who have adopted them, to be too high 
fr the contingencies of life, it must be admitted there 
thould be a limit, below which it would not be safe to go, 
wen in adopting more correct data of mortality than the 
Northampton tables exhibit. Thisis a subject that cannot 
he ed with too much gravity, as involving the 
deepest considerations. The more it is discussed, and the 
limits of premium within which an office can fulfil ali its 
tgagements fixed satisfactorily to the public mind, the 
nore will it increase the number of those who, by means of 
life assurance, seek to provide for a family. No one is so 
buch interested as the Dag thy ges himself that the rates 
vhich he pays to an office for his protection shall be ade- 
quate. It was after the maturest reflection, and a length- 
med investigation on the subject, notwithstanding the 
tendency which prevailed at the period of the formation of 
the ‘National Loan Fund Society,’ that its present rates of 
premium were determined upon. The tables of the society 
were calculated by its eminent actuary, Mr. Woolhouse, 
ftom original data arrived at by an adjustment of the irre- 
purities of the Cariisle tables, bined with the valuabl 
aperience of the Kquitable and other tables of mortality 
which former calculations had been based. 

“Connected with this subject, the directors see with 
feat satisfaction at the present t the t 
a committee of the House of Commons, the result of 
Vhose investigations will, it is hoped, be a guide to popular 
inion on a subject on which there prevails so great a 
diversity of feeling, judging from the difference in the rates 
of egy considered safe by different life assurance esta- 

nts. 

“There is yet another subject of equal value to the policy- 
bolders—the careful selection of lives. To the importance 
ofthis point in the management of the business, the direc- 
‘ors have paid the most watchful attention. So far in this 
respect the society has been fortunate. Out of the whole 

















tumber of policies issued by the society only 11 of them 
lave become claims. The total number of policies issued 
by the society now amounts to 1,611, which gives an increase 
tn the year of 381. 

“The present annual income of the society, derived from 
mI on existing policies and its investments, is equal 


“The claims paid by the society since its commencement, 
ll policies, amount to 5,599U. 19s.; and the sum received 
ou short and lapsed policies, on which no claims can accrue, 
mounts to 4,489/. 7s. 7d. The latter result satisfactorily 
Proves an i in the busi of the society on short 
Tsks since the publication of tables marked A and B in the 
Pospectus, which are highly favourable to assurers for tem- 
Wary purposes, 








“The total number of shares disposed of amounts to 
19,813, and on which the sum of 44,5791. 5s. has been paid. 

“ The increasing business of the society, and the accumu- 
lation of its funds, besides the burden to the policy-holders 
of too large a paid-up capital, has induced the directors, at 
the pressing instance of several influential parties interested 
in the society, to consider the propriety of recommending 
to the shareholders the conversion of the capital into shares 
of 20/. instead of 102. each, the present nominal amount of 
each share. This recommendation, which the directors 
now make, has for its object the giving increased value to 
the stock, inasmuch as the one-third of the profits on the 
business of the society, which belongs to the proprietors, 
(besides 5 per cent. on the actual paid-up capital,) would 
then be divided on 62,5001. of stock, instead of 112,5002., the 
sum originally intended to be called up, while the amount 
of subscribed capital and the security to the assured would 
remain the same. Thus, without any further payment being 
made on the 20/. shares, in addition to that already paid on 
the 102. shares (except the sum of 5s. per share, in respect 
to preliminary expenses, provided for in the deed of settle- 
ment,) the interest of each proprietor in the profits of the 
company will be nearly doubled. 

“The directors have availed themselves of the occasion 
of the general meeting to place this recommendation before 
the proprietors for their approbation. At the same time, 
in the event of that, it will require the signature of each 
proprietor to a short deed, which the directors have ordered 
to be prepared for the purpose. 

“The directors cannot close their report without advert- 
ing to the difficulties they have met with in extending the 
efficient agency of the society. A very great part of the 
country yet remains unoccupied by any of its branches or 
agencies. The directors have always felt unwilling to com- 
mit the society into inefficient hands, and have been careful 
to select only such individuals as agents who, joined to 
respectability, had the leisure and activity, besides a true 
appreciation of the extent to which, with the requisite per- 
severance, the principles of the society could be worked in 
every district of the country. The directors are happy to 
say that they can reckon many such individuals t 
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I would briefly allude to—the directors have always had a 
strong desire to increase the number of respectable and effi- 
cient agents throughout the country, as there are some 
points connected with this society which require the most 
strenuous exertion, and I can say with safety, that in general 
our agents have been more efficient, perhaps, than those of 
most other societies. Having addressed these few observa- 
tions, I will now put the motion. 

The motion having been carried unanimously, 

Mr. AppAMs, of Exeter, said—Mr. Chairman, the report 
which has been read to us is of so cheering a nature, that I 
think little can be said upon it. There is everything that is 
calculated to fillus with hope (hear); and from what I have 
observed in my own district, I can state that that hope wilF 
be strengthened every day. In that district, in the west, 
there are some very efficient agents, but many are not so in 
the parts they have undertaken. We are doing a very fair 
rate of business in Exeter and other parts of Devon, with 
which parts I am conversant, seeing the accounts and pro- 
ceedings weekly. Unfortunately, in many parts of that 
county this society has not been sufficiently worked. I have 
the pleasure to announce, however, that this very week am 
extensive district has been taken up by one of our agents. 
(Hear, hear.) I have no doubt that, if other local districts 
will adopt the same line of conduct, we shall very soon be 
able to carry the operations of this society through the whole 
of the provinces, as originally intended. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuarrMAN.—I beg to say one word more with respect 
to agenci It isd ble that the most efficient agents be 
obtained, which I believe has been done: some idea of this 
may be derived from the fact that 22,500. per annum is the 
income of this society, and, for the third year, this sum is 
very considerable. Success creates success, and if the future 
will be equal to the past, it will be very good; but I think, 
from all appearances, it will be even better. (Hear, hear.) 
A great desire is manifested to obtain efficient agents, but 
we have always considered it better to have no agent at all 
than to have one not equal to the task which this society 
imposes. We have since our commencement discharged 
several on account of their inefficiency. As we have now no 








the agents of the society, and who are now reaping the fruits 
of their perseverance; but there yet exists a great space 
where similar talents could be employed with great benefit 
to its interests. 

“* The busi to be t ted at the present meeting is 
the election of four directors in lieu of John Elliotson, M.D., 

*.R.S.; George Langley, Esq.; Clement Tabor, Esq.; and 
Joseph Thompson, Esq., whose period of office has expired; 
all of whom are eligible to be re-elected, and offer them- 
selves accordingly. 

** The election of one auditor in place of Professor Wheat- 
stone, F.R.S., whose term of office has expired, and who is 
also re-eligible, and offers himself wey 

** The directors have to propose John Riddell Stodart, Esq. 
for election as a director, and for the confirmation of the 
appointment by the Court, as a director, of John Griffith 
Frith, Esq., and the election as an auidtor, of Prof. Graves, 
A.M., F.R.S, in place of the late lamented Dr. Olinth 
Gregory. “T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman.” 

The report having been read, 

The Cuarrman said—If any proprietor should now wish 
to address any observations to the meeting, or require any 
~ ——crcae, from the directors, I shall be happy to hear 

im. 





The CHarrMAN.—Since no proprietor wishes to put any 
question, it will now be my duty to move that “ the report 
now read be adopted by the meeting, printed, and distri- 
buted to the proprietors.” Before doing so, I would beg to 
call your attention to some of its statements. It is not my 
intention to detain you by any lengthened observations; the 
report speaks for itself. One thing you will find stated in it, 
and that is, out of the whole number of policies issued— 
namely, 1,611, only eleven of them have become claimants 
on the society, to the extent of 5,599. 18%., but there is 
another point that is not stated in it, but on which I can 
now afford you information, and that is, the number of 
lives, that, according to the calculations of the society, 
should have dropped, and the sum the society should have 
paid if the selection of lives they have made had not been 
better than the average expectation—that, however, I 
learn from the actuary, should have been 23, and the sum 
that we expected to have been called on to pay, 12,1802 I 
think I may therefore with fid claim for the direc- 
tors the credit for prudent deliberation on every risk that is 
accepted on the part of this society. Indeed we have been 
frequently blamed for our caution; but when it is considered 
how deeply interested those are who assure with the society 
in this respect, I think I am warranted in saying that such 
cir pection is valuable. The report refers to the dis- 
cussion there has been for some time carried on on the suf- 
ficiency of rates of premium. Undoubtedly the tendency 
has been for some years past towards low rates, and it ap- 
pears as if there were undue competition in this respect. 
There must, however, be limits below which nothing could 
be more dangerous, nothing could be more mischievous, to 
exceed. (Hear, hear.) This disposition, however, is fortu- 
nately stopped, and it would appear as if the public mind 
had lent itself on the opposite course. At this moment, 
therefore, I am glad to see the subject is likely to be well 
investigated —I mean for the satisfaction of the public 
mind; for amongst men well acquainted with the subject 
of life contingencies, such an investigation by a committee 
of Parliament would be to them of little value; but there 
requires a high authority, such as a committee of that kind 
would be, to pronounce on this subject, and which would 
be a guide to those who are not able for themselves to col- 
lect all the el ts of the calculation. From the foundati 
of this society the directors have seen that this subject must, 
some time or other, come under the notice of the Legis- 
lature ; and, in consequence, before we fixed our tables, we 
instituted the fullest investigation. The rates of the so- 
ciety will be found to give the most equal charge for any 
age of life; they are not low rates, nor are they so high as 
those founded on the Northampton tables. Another topic 














more b to enter into of this nature, I will propose 
that the following gentlemen be re-elected as directors for 
the ensuing year:—John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S.; George 
Langley, Esq.; Clement Tabor, Esq.; and Joseph Thompson, 
Esq.,—which was carried unanimously. 

Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S., was then re-elected as an 
auditor; John Riddell Stodart, Esq., and John Griffith 
Frith, Esq., were also elected as new directors; and Pro- 
fessor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., as an auditor. 

Mr. Mitver, of Sunderland, moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and the other officers of the society, for their 
able management of the institution up to this period; which 
was unanimously carried. 

The Cuarnman begged to return his sincere thanks for 
the mark of approbation conferred upon him and his brother 
directors. 

A vote of thanks was then moved to the Secretary, wha 
returned thanks, and the meeting separated. 

Entire satisfaction seemed to prevail throughout the whole 
of the proceedings. 


GRIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 
The UNTS (ite are now OPuLs 
pet 7. HUNT'S (Robert) POPULAR, TREA- 
TISE on the ART of PHOTOGRAPHY, including De- 
guerréotype, and all the new methods of Producing Pictures by 
the Chemical Agency of Light ; with 30 Engraviegs. 3. 6d. 
P say’s (A. C.) Geol of the Island 
of Arran, from Griginal Survey; with a New Coloured Geolon 
gical Map of the Island, and 26 Sections and Views. 4s. 
Part 5. Von Kobell on the Discrimination of Mi- 
nerals by Simple Chemical Experiments. 2s. 
Part 4. Spencer's Instructions for Electrography ; 
with 27 Engravings. 3s. 
Part 2 & 3. Griffin's System of Crystallography ; 
with its Applications to Mineralogy. 14s. cloth. _ ” 
Part 1. Liebig’s Instructions for Oupnale Chemi- 
cal Analysis, translated by Gregory; 43 Engrav ngs. 2s. 6d. 
Published by R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; and T. Tegg, London. 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, 
Just published, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
SYSTEM of MIDWIFERY. 
In 1 volume. By EDW4RD RIGBY, M.D., Physician to 
the General Lying-in Hospital, Lecturer on Midwifery at Se. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, &c. &c. Mlustrated with 
on wood, forming Vol. VI. of The LIBRARY OF M 
comprising a series of original dissertations, arranged 
y ALEXANDER TWeEDIE£. )». F.R.S. &e. 








av 
icin 


betely published 
sately ished, 
In 


Practical Medicine. 5 vols. post $vo. price 
2l. 128. 6d. bound in cloth; or 10s. 6d. per volume. 

VOL, I.—Pathological Introduction, Dr. Symonds—Inflamma- 
tion, Dr. Alison—Fevers, Dr. Christison, Dr. Shapter, Dr. 
sock, i. Gregory, Dr. &. Burrows—Diseases of the Skin, Dr. 

e 


edel. 

VOL, I1.—Diseases of the Nervous System, Dr. Bennett, Dr. 
Hope, Dr. Prichard, Dr. Theophilus Thompson, Dr. erie. 

VoL. I11.—Diseases of the ns of Respiration, Dr. Williams, 

r. Theophilus Th Ir, Carp Diseases of the 
Organs of Circulation, Dr. Joy. 

VOL. 1V.—Diseases of Arteries, Dr. Joy—Diseases of Veins, 
Dr. Diseases of the Alimentary Canal, Dr. Sym 
Cholera, Dr. George Budd—Diseases of the Biliary Organs, Dr. 
William Thomson—Diseases of the Mesenteric Glands. Dr. 
William Thomson—Diseases of the Pancreas, Dr. William Thom- 
son—Diseases of the Spleen, Dr. William Thomson—Diseases 
the Urinary Organs, Dr. Christison—Diseases of the Uterus, Dr. 
Ferguson and Dr. Simpson. 

VOL. V.—Hemorrhage, Dr. George Burrows—Scurvy, Dr. Bud& 
Rorerey Dr. Watson--Scrofula, Dr. Shapter—Bronchocele, Dr. 
Rowland—Rheumatism, Dr. William Budd— Worms, Dr. Arthur 
Farre—Formulary, Dr. yg—tpeen. 

early ready, ; ‘ 
A Translation of Cruveilhier’s Anatomie Descrip- 
tive, executed by Dr. Madden, and revised by Prof. Sharpey, of 
University College. Illustrated by Engravings, uniform w 
the other Series. 





Arrangements have likewise been made for publishing, in suc- 
cessive volumes, Trea on the other Departments of M 
brary of Medicine, by the most eminent writers of the presea 
rary 0 , 
da; Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, \ 


y: 
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NEW WORKS BY ROBERT F. HOUSMAN, ESQ. 
HE LIFE and REMAINS of the Rev. ROBT. 
HOUSMAN, A.B., Hnoombent Minister of St. Anne's, 
Lancaster; with a Portrait, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
A COLLECTION of ee SONNETS, 


with an In.roauction, and Tn 1 vol. reyal 
12mo, handsomely bound in ‘othes wile t des rol Palsek (suite 


able for a pa price 6s. ace. I LW. ol 


ondon 
I N DSOR CASTLE.—The ILLUSTRA- 
completed. late SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE, R.A., 


are now Tc 

Ded . ication, to Her Majesty the Quren. 

Edited, at the re Toe ae and Executors, 
goers oes NRY ‘4S 


The Work is in 2 Volumes G agle, and c 
Plates, all large but three, and several o 


t — ith fF halt Il 
eat size, with a fu 
cal Eissy by, AMBROSE 








4 


pr en of hem. Also an 
POY R, Esq., illustrated by other Plates and Woodcuts, 
ake 4 forsagt cane of t le. 
ice, at rrrrtrtr itt tt £7 | ¢ 
Published by John ia paper 59, High iisiborn; aah Rodwell, 
46, New Bond-street. 





PALMER’S ee oo or 5 aura tailaiaa 


blished, ai 7s. 
rue FIRST PART of a Series of ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the Ly of ELECTROTYPE, as applica- 
ble ir the multiplication of Engraved Plates of the most delicate 
borate worknanesio, intended as an accompaniment to 
‘lements ‘o- Metallargy, containin 
- Line and Chalk, beth from Conger s 
Is by neers Heath, Robinson, Miller, and others. 
d by E. Palmer, 103, Newgate-street, London; and 
nqman, & Co. Paternoster-row. 
N.B.—Engravers and Pabiehece apy ok wim duplicates of 
their Plates of all sizes, by E. Palmer as abo 


TO INVALIDS. 

Just EL RerE 1s., by John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 
N ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURRENTS as 
connected with the VITAL FUNCTIONS. In this work 
the efficacy of Galvanism i in cases of. Asthma, Caprese’ Breath- 

ing, Weakness L ri 
lysis or Gout—of Obstructed Circulation ; Chorea; Nervous De- 
bility ; Rheumatism, &c., is wn on the first authorities, and 
i chor explains the scientific grounds for the Agenc: of this 

medy as a means of restoring constitutional energy. 
HU: Ll, HREYS, Medical Galvanist, &c., 10, Scherviveet. Pen- 
onville. 


a variety of 


Smee’ 8 
i Steel Plates, 














Lately published, price 16s. in bi 
ODSLEY’S and RIVINGTONS" “ANNUAL 
REGISTER, for the Aneate 1839. 

Rivingtons; Longman M. Richardson ; Hamilton & 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Sherwued'& Cor: J. Rodwell ; G. Law — 
Cowie & Co. Houlston & Stoneman ; J. Dowding; J. weasee: 
J. Bumpus; “tapes & Co.; H. Washbourne; H. Renshaw; 
Dolman; W. H Reid; Waller & Son; Houlston & Hughes; S: 
Green; oi Thomas: an Booth. 

he Volume for the Year 1840 is in the Press. 


RIMITIVE CHRISTIAN: "WORSHIP; or, 
the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church, concern- 
ing the Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed Virgin 


Ma 
- By J. ENDELL TYLER, B 
Rector of St. Giles: in the Fields. and late Bellow of Oriel College, 


Oxford. 
Rivingtons, “ Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 











n 12mo. price 7s. 6d. t 
GERMONS" on ‘PRACTICAL "SUBJECTS, 
chiefly preached in the Cathedral of the Holy a 
commonly called Cc Seeecnere h, Dublin 
y the Rev. JOE CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, : 
of Trinity College, De lin ; Dean's Vicar in mehrstehup ‘athe~ 
ral; and Examining Cc haplain te the Lord —e Kildare. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Lately published, in 18mo. price 2s. the 3rd edition of 
A *® BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. Compiled 
ay by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. Vicar 
of Lee 


3. 
* The object of this Publication is to adapt to the purposes 
of Family Prayer, the Morning and Evening Services of the 
hurc 
Hitingtons,! St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
Private Prayers. 4th edition: 2s. 


KEY TO THE HOLY BIBLE, 
Just published, in svo. —" - in boards, the 10th edition, 


KEY to the OLD’ TESTAMENT and 

APOCRYPHA: or, an Account of their several Books, of 

the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written. 

oy ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 
La ord Bishop of Bristel. 
Rivingtons, 8t. Paul’ 's ne en Se and W sterloo-place. 
so, printed uniformly with the ahov 

A Key to the New Testament; giving an Account 

of the several Books, their Contents, their Authors, and of the 

‘Times, Places, and Occasions, on which they were respectively 

written, By T homas Percy, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Dromore. 

ew edition, 8vo 

*e* The two W 3. may be had in one volume, price 15s. cloth 

and lettered. 


REV. C. eee S COMMENTARY ON THE 











BIBLE. 
In 8vo. price bet _ bane. the Sixth Part (gontaining Psalms 
Solomon’s Song) 
HE OLD "TESTAMENT, with a ; 
consisting of Short Lectures for the Dab | Hee of pesiiies. 
e Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

These Lectures have been written to assist Heads of Families 
in the duty of applying the bo of God to the edification of 
those who live under their eha At the same time, it is 
hoped, that those also who Seedy tee Scriptures in private will 
a find something to assist them, in deriving from each pas- 

e its appropriate Lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty. 
ivingtons, St. Paul’s Canachyere, and Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes may be had, price 18s, 
ench. in cloth and lettered; and the Fourth and concluding 
Volume is in the Press. 

Also, by the same Author, 


The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 2 


blished, in small price 7s. 6d. in cloth and lettered, 
Ee CHERWELL 'WATER.-LILY, and other 


: ICK By yy - FABER, M.A. 
v 
me a acrsty and Waterloo-plce. 


ely 


a 
By the Rev. FRED 
Fe "Fello 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
HE blished, in 2 vols. sv U1 
E LIFE and PONTIFICATE of GRE- 
a -* the SEVENTH. 
y 708s WILLIAM BOWDEN, M 
Biviegeoes 5 





. Paul's Churchyard, and | 
aper edition (6th), small avo. with Wood 
PORTRAIT ofan ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 


Author of a Treatise on Preaching.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Panis Charchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








REV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S SERMONS. 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 


2nd edition. 2vols. 12mo. His 


2. The First Series of Twenty Fuscchint Sermons, 





=e: “ App Papers. edition. 
a The Second Series of Twenty Parochial Ser- 
mons, adapted to the Use of Families. With an Appendix, con- 


taining Helps for ra Sen Devotion. 2nd edition. 12mo. 5s. 
4. The Third Series of Twenty | Fesechial Ser- 
mons. (For particular Occasions.) 12mo. 
5. Farewell Sermons, Rn we “sy “the Parish 
Church of Sedg 12m: 
me CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S WORKS, 
EDITED BY THE any. ARCHDEACON HALE. 


In small avo. price &s. ed. i in cloth, and le 
HE RULE and EXERCISES ‘of TIOLY 
LIVING and DYING. 
TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of DROr, 
more. Revised bridged, adapted to general use, hy the 
Rev. Te HALE Hate, M.A. Archdeacon of Middlesex. 


In small 8vo. price 6s. ed. in cleth, and lettered, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance : ex- 


traeted and abridged from the larger Work, upon the same 
Subject, of Bishop Jeremy ‘Pegi. 





Pe the o Ries Rev. Re) ~d 
and Dro- 


 8vO. price 3s. in cloth. 
The Sick Man’ 's Guide to Acts of "Patience, Faith, 
Conky. and Repentance : together with T u4 Short Exercises : 
Against unreasonable Fears in Sickness; 2 ‘ainst Despair. 
Kat xtraeted and abridged from Bishop Jeremy aylor’s Holy 


7" Bicingtons, St. Paul’s Churebyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ROMAN AND GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
This day is published, in quciocine, by quucoems Embel- 


bound 
HE ANTIQUITIES of GREECE. By 
JOHN POTTER, D.D. A new edition, with great Add 
os by JAMES BOYD, L.L.D. The 4th edition, with 150 
ngravings. 
Also, printed uniform with the above, price 7s. bound in eleth, 
Roman Antiquities, designed to illustrate the 
Latin Classics, by Alexander Adam, L.L.D. The 12th edition, 
ze great Improvements by James Boyd, L.L.D. With 100 
ih) avin: 
sip ikewise, i in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Questions on Adams’s Roman Antiquities, for the 
Use at ya By Jam ja Boze, L.L.D., one of the Masters of 
the e High Sehool, Edin 
at am: ; Printed for _ Tegg, Cheapside ; and Blackie 
on, G 


REV. = K. ARNOLD’S WORKS, FOR SCHOOLS. 








lL 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 3rd edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSI TION. 3rd edition, svo. és. 60 
*,* These Works are founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition. They are at once a Synta: a Vecabu- 
lary, and an Exercise Book ; and in the Latin Totrodaetion con- 
sidseable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 
Inf. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK AC- 
CIDENCE, with Vocabularies, and easy Exercises. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Iv. 
A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. 12mo. 2s. 


Vv. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 2ndedit. bape oe 
*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on rin- 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to emabae the 
pupil to de exercises from the first day of his beginning his 
Accidence. VI. 


A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTICAL 
ee = Ketended as a Sequel "to Henry's First Latin 
0 mo, 


The Fourth Edition af ECLOGa OVIDIAN ZA; with 
English Notes, &c. 12mo 
*,* This Work is from ‘he “Eien Part of the Lateinisches Ele- 
meniarbuch of Professors Jacobs and Doéring, whieh has an im- 
mense circulation on the — andin America. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS . 12mo0, 28, 6d. 

*.* The object of this Work is to save boys from the mistakes 

which are universally made by agg from ignorance of the Eng- 


The ETON SYNTAX, in . English and Latin: with ad- 
ditional Rules, and copious Examples from Bréder and others. 
2nd edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORLZ ANTIQUE EPITOME; from Cornelius 
Nepos, Justin, &c. With Lag Notes, Rules for Construing, 

phical Lists, &e. 12m: 
7 the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
ctor of Lyndon ; and late Fellow of TrinieyCollege,Comsbrides. 
Paul’s Churebyard, aad W: 


Rector 





vols. or 4 Parts, price WW. 16s, 


» Pall 





D* TRUEMANS Visit to t6 EDINBURGH 


in 1840. Dae eae cet after ae 


called; or 2 Si a Serians of 
ap 
UGH ete, cote « 


M 





ey —— 
“MRS, BOUNTIFUL, ~ at 





N WAL 
wil | ssieretee ~s sent set down ip malice.” * * Thi 
Sickel. a ted olltina, avlce 0s, doth Boardacay— (p aines and 
G's HA ND-BOOK for RAILWay § 
Oem: ERS, an entirely new work, with Maps. 
boned eta reat Peet eee | wn Rete ay 

s Ma eam Navigation a 

land, and logs's Ma of the Country Porty-hve Miles A 


M 


all the Railway together with ve: 
of the Sout ampton, Great Western, and othe 1 = 
the best Works on Road, Railway, and othe ha tal Tat 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


ne. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY ang 


velli 
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PROSE, New and Cheaper Editions. 
The following will be d with the N on Bist May, we ready, wi 
the corr 
THE ANTIQUARY, in royal and in small 8vo. 4s. each, sd not inas 
Early applic 


Bradfute, Edi 
so enon 


W 


TALES OF A GRANDPATHER, } amemeed OF Secor. 
LAND.) = IL. 


BIOGRAPHIES of FIELDING, SMOLLETT, RICH. 
ARDSON, and OTHERS. 2 Parts, 2s. 6d. each 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, = 


AMPLE 1 in ARITHMETIC, yaa 


preneed i in Four Par 

. A. ORAM, B.A., of ‘St. John’s College, ( 
The object of this work is, to sup only the Pu Pupil pb a and 
extensive collection of Arithmetieal Examples, arranged upon 


more judicious plan than that usually met with, in common 





Ariimnefiee. mn s . n In this ports 

e entire work will consist o s, Integers, Fractions, I we ’ 

Decimals, and Bagdecinals, whic will be be published separately J tmvels, or fre 

at the following prices F simple observ: 
s. . 


Plaster ECORT = we eosoccccccsecsce 7° 0 
0} - 
Part L. was ahd ished on the | ist of Febre ruary,.1841, a contains 
000 Examples in Notation, Numeration, Simple and 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, 
lish hed by Hamilton & Adams, Paternoster-row, London; Tl 
_X 














L'ECHO y= PARIS—New and improved edition. 
This day, price 4s. Ts. 5th edition of 
"ECHO DE PAR Being a Selection of 
Phr: ld ; daily if li 

With a Vocabulary of the Words cay da oe © ae 
By M. LE PAGE, 
Also, lately published by the same A 
1, Gift of senaney 3 in French Conversation. A 


EARL 





set of Exercises for the Learner of the French La , Cale 
enlated to enable him, by means of practice, to express imself 
Ho he Taw the ordinary topics of life. With Notes, 3s. 6d. Tas E 
Last Step to French ; or, the Principles OT cear o an 
French Grammar displayed in a series 5 of short Lessons, each of f&* wreath 
which is oy ~ ge by Questions and Exercises, with the Versii- § a4, by thus 
— the same so’ 
‘The Three Parts bound in one volume, price 10s, ff attempt wha 
ri The French Master for the Nursery ; or, First  *#e subject 
Lessons in French. 39. 6d. eppeers mort 
“*M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His § “We cann 
dialogues on the sound of French letters, and the parts of 
speech, t y og st rate excellence.”—Court Magazine. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within ; and sold 
by all Booksellers. RESS’ 
RONG in 8vo. price 6s, Envel 
BSERVATIONS on the Disorder of the ms 
General Health of Foseles, onfied CHLOROSIS. By Writi: 
SAMUEL FOX, Surgeon, 37, Wobur ace, Russell-square. Tea 
“We have analyzed uite enough of th his volume te convince Ink St 
our readers that it is a production of a very sensible man, Despatch B 
whose views it would be wise to adopt in the treatment ef chi- Cutlery, &c 
rosis. aa aaa, O August 24, 1839. NB. Seven di 
“We reco this work to our. youters, as contalatag ——_ 
information ‘of ¥ which =~ peru te to be in possession.” TO ARCI 
Medical Press, October 30, 1330 APIE 
“We heartily madd g the careful perusal and re-perusal every 1 
of Mr. Fox's work to is ents, as well as to all bmg suffering fe stron a 
under an affection of the liver.” —Sunday Times, Se pt # C.F. BIE 
The author before us deserves praise, for both t e object and A, No 


execution of the work. These Observations cannot be too 





















































































































the USE of P. 
read; and we would advise every individual, professional or 
who seeks for the acqu uirement of knowledge respecting this ts containing wu) 
r, to Syq? - e Mr. Fox’s volume an addendum to his library.” F oaad , 
ps ey t. 
= yi he onthecn: of this work has at once opened a wide field for IGHT. 
for the caution. for professional e1 int 
ment, and for the public good. — Worcester Journal, July 30, 1B pa. Vain’ 
y all Booksellers. adapts the Si 
TAMMERING effectually and permanentiy§ £4. P. sum 
REMOVED, by MR. HUNT, of 224, Regent-street, and at 6s. 
late of Trinity College, Cam e, by a simple. natural, pre ar with a 
scriptive system, an without the use of medicine or free from sm 
operation. . submits the following testimonial to the that there is 
public with stronger feelin, atification, as the father (ll wise), but wl 
the writer (the Rev. J. .D.) gave him a cinller OF Palmer's | 
ment in 1823, respecting a highly c connected M.P. +wick, « 
H. is kindly allowed to refer: “ Great Berkh camtendy I lamp, and no 
My dear Sir,—My absence hep! Lome has revented my ery size ( 
an earlier acknowledgment of the Geen ebt of Ty yXR  Notice— 
nm _me by the valuable services you have be Oxford-stree 
. Edw poke Ly By an art, as hom: “8 QUPER 
. peculi our 0 ‘ou have, as it were, un PER 
gente fetters of his commceneed a po | distressing articulation; ¥ did Gil 
have restored hip to onal s erfect J of speech, that YOU Pleet-street, 
consummate skill has ex the admiration and astenisbm inform 
of those who have wieneqsed this most consol eure. ‘that they ca 
my humble testimony can add, in the least degree, = ee ' TURE FRA 
sent high and justly-esteblished reputation, | deem it a 407 "Et hitherto atte 
owe to you an blic, to psec that you will make any part of t 
ot this mall yet sincere tribute to¥ll presenting ti 
rac That you may? tare frames 
enjoy the blessings of life, to ‘enable you to eonti designs mad: 
our meritorious and beneficial exertions in the cause of Vith frames 
humanity, is the unfeigned hope of, my dear Sir, yout and room be 
ob) and gra’ eateted servant, Thomas Du Pré, Re ctor of red, 
and Head Master of the Free G All goods n 














Lincolns| 
Beloel at Gres Great yoo Herts.—To Thos. Hunt, 











No. 224, Regent-street, London. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, 


MR. BURKE’S NEW PEERAGE 
as AND BARONETAGE, ror 1841, 


Will be ready for delivery on TUESDAY NEXT, May 25. 









x *,* This New and greatly-improved Edition has been enriched with numerousadditions from the public 
i, wchives ives and private communications of goont interest to the Nobility; and forms a complete book of reference for the history of 
8, of every Motinguished family in the ki 

LWAY ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 

7 HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 

p of Eng. —_— 

les round 9 

wai MR LODGE’S PEERAGE, 
otal Te: THE TENTH EDITION, 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
RY and We are requested to state that the New and Improved Edition of LODGES PEERAGE for 1841, is 


ist M now ready, with the Arms of the Peers 5 bonutinedy engraved, Ry One Volume Cotave. price One Guinea, bound. This New Edition 

lay, BF has been carefuily revised to the date of an f the entire Work being kept constantly standing in 
type, the corrections, which the Nobility and Gentry have kindly forwarded | o the Editor, are introduced in their proper places, 

4s. each, a not ina separate appendix, as in other Peerages. 

Early application is requested, either to the Publishers, Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street ; their Agents, Bell & 

Bradfute, | Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dublin ; or the Booksellers throughout the Kingdom, 


This day is published, 


wl WHAT TO OBSERVE; 


—~M Or, THE TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER. 








natically By COL. J. R. JACKSON, 

. i Ss SECRETARY TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

zed upon a In one closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 

‘oan In this goriehio volume are propounded questions on almost every subject of human investigation. The ignorant in such matters 
Fractions, fm we taught, the we -ll-informed are reminded, WHAT TO OBSERVER, in order to derive all possible information and henefit from their 


separately Fm or from their sojourn in foreign lands or in their own country; and the least scientific will find that they may, by the 
simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out in the present work, confer immense benefits on science. 
JAMES MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street. 
eco Just published, in demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


i! THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS 


ion. EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED ; 








wind Or, AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
im. {EARLY HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
tion. A Illustrated by a MAP, &c. 


Sel By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 


ciple of Tuis Essay has for its object to establish the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis. It aims at offering 

ns, each of aclear and well-grounded explanation of the geographical descriptions of Negroland transmitted to us by Arab writers ; 

he Versili- ( and, by thus connecting the past with the present, at giving an increased value to the historical information derived from 

the same sources. The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first suspected. Hitherto no 

price 10s, @ attempt whatever has been made to explain the Arab geography of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the imme- 

or, First “ate subject of investigation: yet no department of the wide field of literature stands more in need of critical labour, or 
. appears more justly entitled to it. 


ow iA | “We cannot recollect te have read, upon any subject, a more ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.”—Examiner. 
eo 0 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY J. ARROWSMITH, 10, SOHO-SQUARE. 


PATENT CARPET. 
DANES, PATENTEE or tus TRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
NGRAIN CARPET. 


DANKS & SON spore sath the No- 


e_ bility, Gen lic to ins Ele- 

gant Carpet, com! bing the ben beauty anes etch oO ne ere ge 

et little more than h the expense.—98 Hatton-garden. 
Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Wat arehouse. 


AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 
—R. H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register anes iner Stoves, 
Fenders of the most tasteful Sesign. F pure sens, KS 
Smaho-Jocin, Ovens, Hot Pilates. wn 
assortment of town-made Tea- "Roe-Kettios “ant 
stands, Pay ier-MAché Trays and Wnt silver pattern Dishe 
Covers, including every article reouwwed fs r the Kitchen, either 
in ye ere em, ot or Block-tin.—79, O: nford-strect, exactly oppo- 
si an 
N. R. H, P, sariehing, make room for Hy? te qt 4 
some su toves and Fenders to o' 
considerable s deiion't in price. 


ATENT SPELTER PAINT.—This Paint is 
adapted for mn purposes which other paint is now used 

for, and_ may be confidently recommended to the notice of the 
public. When applied to iro: com 
of the galvanization of the metal ; it resists the influence of the 
weather of soft and sea water, and of the fumes in chemical 
works, ‘When a plied to wood, it gets so hard that the most 
intense heat of the sun makes no impression upon it, and will 
not. make it blister and peel off. Applied to damp walls, or in 
positions which are much exposed, it affords a powerful protec- 
--~ against moisture and saltpetre. en it is used upon softer 

tances, such as paper, pasteboa’ en, plaster of Paris, it 
qoodnees equally solictactory results. ~—Appl 'y to Jas. Le Cren, 
Agent, 26 e-street ; or, by letter, to H. P. Rouquette, 
patentee tnd sale 3 sole ——~ ~1-} 14, Mark-lane. 


ETOAL? = S NEW and ORIG! NAL 
N of TOOTHREUSH, w= ade on the most 
p< aincipie ty zed by the mest eminent of the 
faculty. This celebra‘ b will sperch thoroughly, into the 
ivisions e teeth, an clean in the most tual and 
paar Cs A Metcalfe's Tooth-Brush shes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come | in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a 
a part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring t nes 
—y powty-tnvonted Brush for cleanin, ing Fi yaivet Ro CA 
and satisfactor, . The much sapereved —— Brushes, as 
recommended by the the faculty, and Horse-! loves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the iemable yeh Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in was oF use. wt comennn hair. 
A new and la ene lapeatassen of fine ur og See Combs 
of all descriptions. —To be Wholess e a Retail ONLY 
at Betcaltes SOLE Batavlishinent, No. 130D, Oxford-street, 
nearly opp 

















WHITE TEETH. 


OWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice — 
This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth rand 
prepared from Oriental herbs of the most delightful odour, ani 


of sovereign virtue for strengthening, preserving, and th 
pen = o rest. Ite feates tartar fro} e teeth, sae 
enamel, to which 


tsi Lo a a pearl-like Siren 4 and, shove all, from its ie 
prope perties €S SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As an anti- 
scorbutic, “the gums also share in its transcendant ness Secu 


is eradicated from them, s healthy 9 action and! re is induc: 
that offers to the notice of the m practitioner 
dubitable aa of their healthful > ce 2s. 9d. per how uty 
nciu ° 
*,* NOT yx: aan, and Address of Proprinon 
A. *ROWL AN wt HATTON GARDEN, 
are engraved on the Goverpasent ptam which i is pasted on each. 
—*,* Be sure to ask for “ ROWL Sold by them, ‘and 


by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 
REVALENCE of BALDNESS.—We are 


unable to account for the very cases of Bald 


















by referring them. to the ravages oi fever or the e taro roads of time, 

for instances may be cited in which youth and 
health have not shielded the victims. To what extent engeny at 
mental stimulus or indulgence are to be further added to the list 
of causes may be a matter of curious inquiry, though. of vfight 
a ak wnlens it _ ~ means of removal. Itis how- 





05 and sold 
RESSING CASES, from 7s. to 200 Guineas. NESVOUSNESSis incipient insanity ; and unless 
Envelope Cases ..++.+.+ . % the former is cured, the latter will follow. Medical men 
r of the Leather Travelling ager Aaa comey both, effects of er stomachs, bowels, or 
OSI8. B Work Boxes from Dr. ILLIS MOSELEY, 9, Charlotte-street, has de- 
: * 7 Writing Desks . Sh in his ‘ Eleven Chapters on Nervous 







2 > Tea Caddies . 
le, convines ay Stands « soccggansess ec, 6 

tch ewel Cases, Pocket 8, 
mnt of chile &e,— TURE RILL, Manufacturer, 259, 


that they are organic diseases of the brain, and has shown, ay 
hundreds of cases, he can cure oth, and is willing to do so 
receive nothing but the chemist's charges. Insanity itself he 
has cured in forty minutes. 
NB. ven doors from Oxford-street. 








know, that though we may fail in remov 
the ¢ causes we can at least provide remedies. The most effectual 
application for the aamening See restoration of the Hair is “ Old- 
ridge’s Balm A Columbia,’ numerous recommendations of 
which from all uartere a conclapive evidence 0! 

pow, OL. i, couses oe and — 





containing Saaeaae. the air from and th 
n."—Dubinf’ _ TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. | | ;LINT GLASS..APSLEY PELLATT, only | first application c causes it to curl Rentitully. frees frees it from scurf, 
APIER MACHE ORNAMEN TS, in surviving partner of the late firm of Pellatt & Green, has | and stops it from ne Oo. by the Prop hy gy yd of the 
| Te-perusal every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. | Many years entirely removed from St. Paul's Church ard to first regpecta bility et Girect nA d, “where the he Balm is sold, 
se suffering | | far stron: er, more durable, lighter, and cheaper than P aster, | the Ra con Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars, where he ue 1, We Fo no omer Ae rand, w — 
uC. F. BIBL E FEL D'S Papier Miché Ny Yorks, No. 15, Nelling- has show-rooms for every description of table glass, toilette and | and oy ae of the “ ert ws ~~ Sp wae 
Leet Strand.—. pier TEL PErELDS TREATIS Eon | smelling-bottles, his newly-invented renaissance chandeliers, | Pric 30, Gd. Ae ane. ls. BRiM ottle. No ther price are TING. 
pe $00 welsh oP apie Rk MACHE, ith 92 quarto plates, price 2. 2, ., | lamps, lustres, chemical glass ; also the newest patterns of china Ask ok for OLD AES. 
onal or lay, containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), — dessert, and tea services.—Printed lists, wit = 





be had on application. The extensive glass-works (of which 
Rr +4 & mack larger Collection of Ornaments always an an itustrated ye is in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 5; 
may be seen in fu 
IGHT._-_R. H. Parkinson begs leave to ac- | Thursday. 

qu uaint the ge and Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATENT SOLA AMP P with its latest improvements, or | RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY, AND PATRONIZED 
Pee Soler Pring foto ong Fame See — eer have. BY HER MAJESTY AND H.R.H. PRINCE ARBERT. 
supplies the Oil ai r gallon, of a quality ver 

eh to what is usually sold. A See new ‘oniation oe Nut AVIS’S CELEBRATED TOOTH- 


lan at 6s. 6d. per galion, which burns in the regular Patent BRUSHES.—A. DAVIS, Sponge Merchant and Brush 








operation any Tuesday, Cekccite ¢ - 









































with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly | Manufacturer by special appointment to her Majesty and H.R.H. 

rom smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing | Prince Albert, their Graces the Dukes of Northumberland, 

that there is an article very much puffed (by yo and other- Argyle, and Montrose Dowager Duchess of Bedford, and nume- 
Wise), but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment | rous families o| b distinction, 33, STRAND, begs to acquaint 
mer’s Patent Lamps, for Candles with i 2, 3, or 4 wicks— | the Nobility An 1 that he has encesedes | in discovering a 

the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle 












































giving a light equal to an my fastening for Tooth Brushes, composed of Corded Silk and India 

lamp, and now becoming general upon the tables of the Nobility. | Rubber, by which it is impossible for the hairs ever to come 
Every size Candle may be had, and in any quantity loose in the mouth. For durability. they will be found to excel 
Notice—PA ARKINSON’ 8 Wholesale and — a Ww jarehouse, 79, | any ever yet offered, and the only kind that can be warranted 
Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheo from corroding. Persons frequently get bad teeth and gums 














from these causes, the corrosion bein ison to the breath, and 

UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- | cancer the gums." Also, inventor of H ew and improved | NAIL 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, | BRUSH, made of unbleached Russia Bristles, which do not 
Pleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- | soften b gopeaat use. Improved Velvet CLO THES and HAIR 
ay informs the trade, artists. bolstererh 8 and the public, BRUSH fet ena variety of vetoes. at the wholesale prices. 
ooh be supplied with h LOO GLASSES and PIC- | The ~_ "Fol t and Nursery Sponges, at half the perfumers’ 
TURE FRAMES, o oe bay pest manufacture, at prices never rices. A. Hat. an extensive importer of Sponges and 
rto He ae ted.—M: tis, and sent free of post to ristles, ee hin to offer the Sollowing articles at forty per 

“ay part of the kingdom, A eT ETS OF DRAWINGS, re- | cent. under any House in England. Families in Town and 
Presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- tonnes supplied, carriage free, at Wholesale Prices, with every 
tare frames and 120 looking glasses, eeunety qunemante’ with bind Brushes for Horses an rriages ; also Sponges, Cha- 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory e trade supplied ois, “Horse Clothing, Blankets, and every requisite for the use 
With frames in the com Fancy wood frames and mouldings, of the stables. All kinds of Brooms, T'urnery, Cooper- 
and room borderin Bia frames repaired and regilt. Glasses e, Rope ai 001 Door Mats, Soap, Black Lead, Scouring 
Teilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. Town an Sieve s, for Household use, at Wholesale Prices. Families 
mane gds not approved of in three months taken back, and money 2 ‘own, Oe Gongter opm have Léstet his Puiees Sy 0 pesboule 
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UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUIP EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA. 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the oruinsl) of 
the now numerou conpoutrenaa preparations of the 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a “pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacoperias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin snd 
all cutaneous Gopenen, | also has va lk found a useful in 








chronic rh after an im- 
pe of mereery —Prep ared and #¢ sold i in Bint bottles 20s., 
palt-pints, 10s., and Fantom plate 5s. homas Butler, 


Chemist, 4, Che: ie, corner of St. petits” ndon ; and may 

be obtained of J. San 50, Oxford-street ; likewise of Daven- 
rt & Stedman, 20, To beaen o te =. Post Office, 

Edinbu h;_or, by order, thro: any 0 

gist.—N NB No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 

recommended to mothers and nurses, not only as a remedy, 

but asa preventive in all cases of teething, measles, scarlet fever, 

hooping cough, small pox, convulsions from worms and teething, 

wasting of the —, jaundice, fits, diarrhwa, chicke ae 
h,&c. The above complaints ope, “ye 

a pettishness of temper, accom: panied by cos! sthvenens, and a 

greater or less degree of fever. To these te ailments atten- 

tion should be aireans directed, for it is in this stage teat 











J - 7 pessoas further progress of 

Eateries secretions of the aa Om =. 
= and bowels. “sprep re at and sold by Wm. 7, surgeon 
apothecary, No. i, Bi road, Lambeth, i, eye ad of 
—~ A. at is. ldd., ven ed. and in tin cases for e a 
S a - 
Fon i on Us ls. 4 fhaluded’ “each! oeeket bee L} ature of 
§ the Government stamp, withou none 

Y Sine by post attended to, 
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HENRY G. BOHN’S NEW 


Tue TRaDE are respectfully informed that the following recent acquisitions may 


LIST OF REMAINDERS. 


be had in any number, on the usual terms, A detailed Remainder Catalogue, 


containiffg nearly 500 Articles, will be supplied gratis, in any number, with blank for name, on application to 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Nights’ Entertainments, a new Translation, 


with copious Notes, by LANE. 3 vols. imp. 8yo. illustrated with upwards of One 
Thousand Engravings on Wood, from original designs by Harvey. Published at 4/. 4s., 
reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. gilt cloth. 


Asmodeus; or, the Devil on Two Sticks, by Le 
A new and greatly-improved Translation, by JOSEPH THOMAS ; illustrated Edition» 
with 200 spirited and clever Woodcuts by Tony Johannot. Imp. 8vo.; reduced to 


10s. 6d. extra gilt cloth. 

Atlases. Lizars’ General Atlas of the World, 
complete to the present time (1841), including the Railroads, with a General Index. 
Royal folio, 69 large whole-sheet Maps, coloured ; published at 61. 6s., reduced to 32. 3s. 
half-bound morocco, or russia. 


An excellent Atlas on a large scale. 


ilkinson’s General Atlas, imperial 4to. 


46 Maps, coloured; published at 1/. 16s., reduced to 1/. 5s. half-bound calf. 


Wilkinson’s Classical & Scriptural Atlas, 


with Historical and Chronological Tables, imp. 4to. 53 Maps, coloured ; published at 
2i. 4s., reduced to 1/, 11s. 6d. half-bound calf. 


Biographie Universelle: the articles contributed by 


upwards of Three Hundred of the most distinguished French Writers, (¢. 9. Sismondi, 
Barante, Cuvier, Guizot, Malte-Brun, Ginguené, De Sacy, Biot, Humboldt, &c.) 52 
vols. 8vo. sewed; published at 24/., reduced to 12/. 12s. 

The Same, FINE PAPER. 52 vols. royal 8vo. sewed ; published at 
371. 16s., reduced to 162. 16s. 

The Same, VELLUM PAPER. 
at 527. 10s., reduced to 21. 


A Series of 1,044 OuriineE Portraits, intended for the Ilustra- 
tion of; published at 107. 10s., reduced to 1/. 16s. 


Bunyan’s 2s Pro s, with Life by Southey. 
Post 8vo. with Martin’s beautiful Plates, Portrait, and Woodcuts; published at 12s., 
reduced to us. gilt cloth. 


Burke’s (Edmund) Works; with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction by ROGERS. 2 vols. imp, 8vo.; published at 2é. 2s.; reduced to 
1. 10s. cloth lettered. 


Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great Britain 


and Ireland. 4 vols. medium 8vo. with the latest additions; published at 3/. 12s., 


reduced to 2/. 16s. cloth lettered. 
Calmet’s Dictio: of the Bible; with the Biblical 
6th greatly-enlarged Edition, 5 vols. 


Fragments. By the late CHARLES TAYLOR. 
4to. with 202 Copperplate Engravings, just published at 10/. 10s., reduced to 6/. 6s. in 
cloth lettered. 


Coesvelt’s of Pictures. Royal 4to. with 90 


Plates, beautifully engraved in Outline, India proofs; published at 4. 4s., reduced 
21, 12s. 6d. half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 


Crawfurd’s Indian Archipelago. 3 vols. 8vo. Maps 


and Plates; published at 22. 12s. 6d., reduced to 12. 11s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities. 6 vols. 
elephant folio, 150 Plates, finely coloured and mounted; published at 210/., reduced 
to 52/. 10s. richly half-bound morocco, full gilt back and gilt edges, in 3 vols. 


eworth’s Works. 18 vols. foolscap Svo. 


Published at 41. 10s., reduced to 2/. 12s. Gd., cloth, Contents lettered. 


= 
Greville’s Crypto. c Flora, comp the prin- 
cipal Species found in Great Britain, inclusive of all the New Species recently dis- 
covered in Scotland. 6 vols. royal 8vo. 360 beautifully-coloured Plates; published at 
16/. 16s., reduced to 8/. 8s. half-bound morocco, uncut. 


Works of the Rev‘. Robert Hall, with Life by 
Dr. GREGORY ; and an ESSAY by FOSTER. 6 vols. 8vo. fine Portrait; published 
at 3J. 16s., reduced to 22. 2s. cloth lettered. 


Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 321 fine Plates; formerly published at 
4. 4s., reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. in cloth lettered. 


Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving, with up- 


wards of 300 Illustrations, large 8vo. gilt top, 2U. 12s. Gd. 


Jardine’s WNaturalist’s Library. 


coloured Plates, cloth lettered, 77. 5s. 


Lawrence (Sir Thomas), Life and Correspondence, 


by WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 2 fine Portraits; published at 12 12s., reduced to lés, 
cloth lettered. 


Lewis’s (Monk) Life, Correspondence, & Unpublished 


Works in VERSE and PROSE. 8vo. Portrait; published at 1. 8¢., reduced to 12s. 


52 vols. royal 8vo. sewed ; published 





29 vols. 12mo. 


Lindley’s Ladies? Botany, new Edition, complete jy 
1 Lp 2mo. numerous Woodcuts; published at 12s., reduced to 7s., cloth, gilt back 
and sides. 
The Same, coloured Plates; published at 1/. 1s., reduced to 12, 

cloth, full gilt. 


—— British Fruits. 3 vols. royal Svo. with 159 


beautifully-coloured Plates, drawn by MRS. WITHEKS ; pub. at 10%. 10s., reduced to 
5i. 5s. half, green morocco extra, gilt edges. 


Lizars’ Anatomical Plates, new and considerably. 
improved Edition, with additional Plates, and the letter-press printed in folio, coloured, 
published at 122. 12s., reduced to 5v. 5s. half-bound russia. 


M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Em 


Second Edition, enlarged. 2 thick vols 8vo.; published at 2/. 2s., reduced to 11. &, 
cloth lettered. - 


Memoirs of Sarah Duchess of Marlbo » and the 
Court of Queen Anne, by THOMPSON. 2 thick vols. 8vo.; published at 11. 8¢., reduced 
to 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Martin’s British Colonies, con eir Sta 
History, &c. to the Present Time. Complete in one stout vol. royal 8vo.; pul 
at 2/. 2s., reduced to 1/. 1s. cloth lettered. 
Alike indispensable to the Statesman, the Merchant, and the Traveller, and a necesary 
book of reference in the library. 

Martin’s Histo Antiquities, Topo hy, and 
Statistics of Eastern India. 3 stout vols. 8vo. many Cuts; published at 31. 1%, 
reduced to 2i. 2s. cloth lettered. 

Replete with the most valuable information. 


en’s Ancient Unedited Monuments of Grecia 
ART, comprising painted Greek Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas Reliefs, &c. Imp. 4to. with 
62 beautiful Engravings, of which many are coloured; published at 9%. 9s., reduced 
4l. 14s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 


More’s (Hannah) Works, only complete 
1) vols. post 8vo. Portrait; pub. at 5/., reduced to 3/. 13s. 6d. cloth, Contents lettered. 
Life, by THompson. Post 8vo. fine Plates; published at 12, 


reduced to 7s. cloth lettered. 
Mo e Pi ue: a new and finely-printed 
= Ag hit pe ts of the Middle Ages. 2 eae with 1@ 


fine Plates; Proofs on India paper, published at 15/. 15s., reduced to 104. 10s, ins 


ork 
portfolio. 
Musical Li : a Selection of the best Vocal ani 
Instrumental Music, both English and Foreign, edited by W. AYRTON, Esq. 8 vob 
folio, sewed; published at 4/. 4s., reduced to 1l. 11s. 6d. 


Or 8 vols. in 4, half-bound red morocco, emblematically gilt, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Pictorial Edition of the Bible, illustrated with w 
wards of 1,000 Woodcuts of Historical Events, Landscapes, Natural History, Costum, 


and Antiquities, with Original Notes. 4 vols. royal 4to.; published at 4/. 14s 6, 
reduced to 3J, 3s. cloth, richly gilt sides, Contents lettered. 
illust 


Pictorial Edition of the Common Prayer, illust 
ory 0 e Liturgy, 


with upwards of 700 Woodcuts; with Original Notes, and a 
the Rev. H. STEBBING. Imp. 8vo.; published at il. 11s. 6d., reduced to 18% ¢ 


richly gilt sides. 
ent Work on British Birds, contai 





Selby’s 
ing an exact and faithful Representation, in their full natural size, of all the ii 
Species found in Great Britain. 2 vols. elephant folio, 228 Plates (containing 
Figures), beautifully coloured ; published at 1012, reduced to 312 10s., elegantly 
bound morocco, gilt edges. 


Shaw and B en’s Furniture, with Candelabra a 
Interior Decorations. Royal 4to.; pub. at 3/. 3s., reduced to 1. 11s. 6d. half-bd. une 

————.. The Same, large paper, imp. 4to., the Plates beautifully coloured 
published at 6l. Gs., reduced to 32. 3s. half-bound morocco, uncut. 


Southey’s Sir Thomas More, or Colloquies on 
Progress and Prospects of Society. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates; published at 1/. 10s., red 
to 15s. cloth lettered. 


. > s _ _ . \s 
Swainson’s Ornithological Drawings, being Fig 
of the rarer and most interesting Birds of Brazil; complete in 7 Parts, royal 8v0. 
beautifully-coloured Plates; pub. at 32. 13s. 6d., reduced to 2U. 5s. half-bd. mor. 1 v0 


Swainson’s Zoological Illustrations; or, Origi 
Figures and Descriptions of new, rare, or interesting Animals. Both Series co 
in 6 vols. royal 8vo. containing 318 finely-coloured Plates; pub. at 16U. 16s., 

91. 9s. half-bound mor. 


Swainson’s Exotic Conchology; or, 
Descriptions of rare, beautiful, or undescribed Shells. 6 Parts, royal 4to. con! 
94 large and beaGitifully-coloured Shells; pub. at 4/. 12s., reduced to 22. 12s. 6¢ 
bound mor. gilt edges. 





cloth lettered. 





Wilberforce’s Life and Co ondence, 


edited 
HIS SONS. 5 vols. 8vo. Portraits, &c.; pub. at 2. bs., reduced to Il. 1s. cl. lettered 





London ; Jamzs Houmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. JPublished Saturda: 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for ScoTLanD, Messrs. Bell 


at the ATHENEZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, S by Joun Francis; andsoldby 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh ; mod. Casaming, Dublis. 


and D. bell, Glasgow ;—for Inzia . ° 
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